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ITALY and the Trieste dispute 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


Next wer 
mobile and highway transportation will 
include the following subjects: 7U. S. 
on the Move” has 
changed the life of the 
‘They're Steering a Straight 
high school driver education); “From 
Buggy to Car in 60 (picture 
history); “Spiderweb of 
Concrete” (our Highway system); “Get 
ting the Country Out of the Rut” (the 
7 The 


driving 


k's spec ial issue on the auto 


auto 
nation); 
Course” 


(how the 


years 


storv of auto 


highway construction problem 
Nut Behind the Wheel” (safe 


cartoons ) 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: news pages, pp. 5-8 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 9; 
init on Italy, pp. 10-14 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: unit on Italy, pp. 10-14. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: “Newsmakers” (Chief Justice 
Warren, Vice-President Nixon), p. 4: 
news pages, pp. 5-8; “Freedom Answers 
Communism,” p. 9; unit on Italy and 
her international problems, pp. 10-14 
“The Supreme Court,” p. 15 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens 
Community Chest), p. 16 

Moral and spiritual values: 
Would You Solve It?” p. 17 
Answers Communism,” p. 9 
Vocational Guidance: “Caree: 
99 


“How 


Freedom 


Club,” 
p. 
Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay Head 

p. 17: 


“How Would You Solve It?” p. 17 


SUPREME COURT (pp. 4, 15) 


The “Newsmaker Chiet 
Justice Warren should be integrated 
with the article on the Supreme Court 
on page 15. How does the Supreme 
Court work? Why is the Supreme 
Court important? Where does it fit in 


article on 


and other 


the American court system? How do the 
freedoms? What 


we have if 


youl 


courts protect 
kind of a country 
we were ruled by the decrees of a dic- 
tator instead of by laws made by the 
people’s representatives and interpreted 
by impartial judges? 


would 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMU- 
NISM (p. 9) 


This is number four in the Freedom 
series. It emphasizes the double-deal 
ing tactics used by Communists to wage 
war on the free world 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why isn’t the Communist party 
“just another political party”? 
2. We study the party platforms of 
the Democrats and Republicans to learn 
what they stand for. Can you do the 
same with the Communist party? Why 
or why not? 

3. Why do Communists join respec 


table American organizations? (Lead 














WHAT’S AHEAD 
October 21, 1953 


America on Wheels 


Special Issue 
October 28, 1953 
Unit: Spain enters the European de- 
tense system. 
Good Citizens 


paign 


anti-vandalism cam 


November 4, 1953 


Unit: Panama and the Canal. 


November 11, 1953 
Unit: the Philippines elect a presi- 


dent 


November 18, 1953 


Unit: India 


teaching aids for this issue 


into a discussion of terms such as 
“boring from within,” leftists, fellow 
travelers, party line.) 


Unit: ITALY (pp. 10-14) 


Contents 

1. Pages 10-12: Italy in the after 
math of World War II. Basic economic 
problems facing Italy today: some at 
tempts at solution. Geography, climate 
and resources in text and map. Recent 
Italian election results. 

2. Pages 13-14: The rival claims o! 
Yugoslavia and Italy to Trieste. Impo1 
tance of Trieste in Europe. Map visual 
izes Italy’s strategic problem. 

(Workbook, p. 20; see also p. 28 for 
review of film, Roman Holiday, photo 
graphed in Rome, Italy.) 


Assignments 


1. Pages 10-12: (1) Show how each 
of the following has raised a problem 
for Italy: (a) World War II; (b) 
limited natural resources; (c) larg 
population; (d) Communists. (2) Fo: 
each of the preceding, mention on 
way in which Italy is trying to over 
come the problem. (3) Who is Alcide 
de Gasperi? Giuseppe Pella? 

2. Pages 13-14: (1) Why do both 
Italy and Yugoslavia claim Trieste? (2 
What part has the U. N. had in the 
Trieste dispute? 


ITALY’S TRIPLE BATTLE (pp. 10-12) 
Student Reading References 

(1) “Poverty Abroad,” Common 
weal, 8/7/53. (2) “Russia Is Gunning 
for Italy,” Saturday Evening Post, 8/ 
8/53. (3) “Italy, as Mrs. Luce Sees It,” 
U.S. News, 9/25/53. 


Procedures 


l. In all classes a good introduction 
to the unit would be to show a film 





2-T 


or film strip on Italy See “Tools for 
Teachers,” WW, Sept. 30, p. 2-T.) 

2. The lesson could also be opened 
by having students of Italian descent 
tells the class about Italy as 
their parents recalled the old country 
Other students can similar infor 
mation from neighbors and 
veterans who served overseas 


stories 


get 


military 


Discussion Questions 


1. Recall for the class the old nursery 
rhyme, “There was an old lady who 
lived in a shoe. She had so many chil 
dren she didn’t know what to do.” In 
what ways does this rhyme apply to 
Italy’s problems today? 

2. How are the Communists in Italy 
taking advantage of Italy’s problems at 
home? Why did the strength of the 
Communists in Italy after 
World War II? 

3. Why does the U. S. take an ac 
tive interest in the problems of Italy? 
Do you think U. S. aid to Italy 
wasteful or a good investment? Justify 
your opinion. 

4. If the land won't 
izn people, why doesn’t Italy develop 
industry on a much wider scale? 

5. Do you think Italy is “doomed to 
the poorhouse”? Why or why not? 


increase 


was 


support the Ital 


MOTHER ITALY’S BOOT (p. 11) 
Procedure 


Have students open to the World 
Week map on page 11. A wall map of 
Europe should be on display 


TOOLS for 


Spain 
World Week 


Economy — of 
Petrasek 


Oct. 28 in 


PAMPHLETS: Tix 
Spain, by S. Sufrin & F. 
(Headline series No. 95), 1952, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
16th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Spain 
and Portugal (Armed Forces Talk 378) 
1951, 5¢, Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Spain and Portugal, by 
Dore Ogrizek, $6.50 (McGraw, 1953) 

ARTICLES: “Notes on Spain,” Com 
monweal, Oct. 17, 1952. “Spain Today 
Political, Economic, Military and Stra 
tegic,” Congressional Digest, March, 
1953. “Spain,” Life, Aug. 18, 1952 
“Atlantic Report on the World Today,” 
Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1952. “Report 
on Spain,” bv A. Visson. Reader's Di- 
gest, Feb. 1953. “What a Bargain 


a 
s0¢,” 


Guiding Questions 

1. Find the Po Valley on the map. 
Why is it “the rich heart of 
Italy”? 

2. Which are the poorer 
Italy? Which part furnished most of 
the emigrants to the U. S.? How do 
you explain this large emigration? 

3. Find the Alps Apennine 
mountains. How do the mountains 
add to Italy’s problems of earning a 
living? help Italy’s industries? 

4. As a tourist, which parts of Italy 
would you want to Why? 

5. Who are Italy’s neighbors to the 
north? northeast? 

6. Find Trieste on 
which country is Italy disputing the 
ownership of Trieste? Yugo- 
slavia. (See the lesson plan on Trieste 
for more detailed development. ) 


called 


parts of 


and 


visitr 


the map. With 


Locate 


Activities 

1. Another approach to opening the 
unit could be to have a group of bright 
students act the roles of farmers, factory 
workers, housewives, storekeepers, un 
employed, Communist leaders, etc., be 
ing interviewed by a reporter. They are 
questioned about conditions in Italy 
ind the Italian election. After the three 
to five-minute interview brings out the 
issues, follow with class discussion. 
2. Some students may have relatives 
in Italy. What do they write about 
conditions in Italy? Some bright stu- 
dents in class can compose imaginary 
Italian would-be-immi- 


letters from 


grants. 


DBEACHERS 


Franco Drove with Us,” by E. O. Haus 
er, Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 21, 
1953. “Place of the Month,” Holiday, 
Mar. 1953. “Spain: Citadel for Nato,” 
U. N. World, June, 1953. 

FILMS: Spain, LO minutes, sale or 
rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, III. 
Surveys country and life of its people. 
Spain: The Land and the People, 10 
minutes, sale, Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Cities, villages, fer 
tile river valleys, typical family 

FILMSTRIPS: W< 
frames, Eye Gate House, Inc., 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
People, buildings, industries, points of 
interest. Spain—The Land and Its Peo- 
ple, 43 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, Ill. Customs, ac 
tivities, interests of the people; land- 
scapes and industries; maps. 


Visit Spain, 22 


8. The concept of the “black market” 
may be foreign to many students. Ask 
the class to question their parents for 
stories. (See also “Words at Work,’ 
p. 21.) 

4. Students 


pictures 


local travel 
posters as 


can visit 


agencies for and 
well as tourist literature on Italy. 

5. Bright students can refer to World 
History texts and encyclopedias for 
brief reports on Mussolini. 

6. The unit suggests a 
ideas for cartoon drawings. 
can add materials to scrapbooks 
keep the bulletin board up-to-date. 

7. Students who The Bicycle 
Thief or Open City can comment on the 
problems of the Italian people as re 
vealed in the film. 

8. Blank outline maps of Italy can 
be distributed to the class or be draw. 
Students can indicate ma 


wealth of 
The class 


and 


Saw 


free-hand. 


jor cities, mountains, rivers, and neigh 
boring bodies of water and countries 

9. Bright students can write a com 
position on the theme, “What Italian 


immigration has meant for the U. S.” 


TRIESTE (pp. 13-14) 


Procedure 

Discussion of 
trouble-spot can be integrated with the 
map lesson page 11 or in the over-all 
lesson dealing with the problems of 
Italy today. Before getting into active 
class discussion, have students open 
their copies of World Week to the maps 
on page 11 and 14 to locate Trieste. A 
student can be working at the wall 
map at the same time. 


Trieste as a world 


Discussion Questions 


1. Call on students to tell the stor 
in the cartoon on page 13. 

2. Why are both the U. §S 
Britain so interested in the outcome of 
the dispute over Trieste? 

3. Have students turn to the map 
on page 14. How does the map help 
understand the Allies want 
Yugoslavia to settle thei 


and 


you why 
Italy 
dispute? 

4. Since Trieste is a small area, why 
do both Italy Yugoslavia attach 


such importance to it? 


and 


and 


5. In what wavs were the Allies re 
sponsible for making a solution to the 
lrieste dispute more difficult? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 20 

Il. Our Italian Tour: Rome; northerly 
Apennine; Adriatic; richest (correct 
correct); colder (correct ) 
north west correct ) 

Ill. Italy's Problems: 1-O; 2-T: 3-1 
O; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 8-T; 9-O; 10-F 
IV. Which Is Correct?: 1-b; 2-¢ 
4-b; 5 


more seaport 


J-a 
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crows... GROWING... GROWN S ~ 


Start... 


N”™ ALL explorers freeze their toes at the Pole, or 
fight mosquitoes on the Amazon River. 

Here's an explorer’s trophy from right here in 
the United States. One day, while on a hunt for 
new plastics, young men in a General Electric lab- 
oratory put together a mixture that bubbled and 
steamed. It grew and grew, then turned solid. 

What can you do with a feather-light plastic as 
full of holes as a slice of toast? It happens to be use- 
ful for insulation. Aircraft carriers today “grow” 
this plastic into hard-to-get-at hull spaces to give 
the ship extra buoyancy. Other uses are made of it 
—for soundproofing, for packing breakable objects. 

It's exciting to work on new things—experiment- 
ing with color TV, studying rocket flights, testing 
locomotives. All 


motors, jet engines, test-riding 


1% mins. later... 


2 mins. later... 


sorts of interesting jobs keep young engineers busy 
at General Electric. 

It makes you feel good to have a job improv- 
ing the things around you, finding new ways to 


do the world a good turn. 








WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE 
WHEN YOU FINISH SCHOOL? 


4 chemist? A doctor? An “¢ xplorer”? Another Edi- 
son? Want to work in television, or aviation? One 
thing is sure. Talk to men who have jobs you envy, 
and thev'll tell yon how much their high school and 
college means to them. There’s always something 
interesting ahead for people with trained minds. 
Next month, in this space you'll read what it’s like 


to work on a mountain top in the dead of winter, 


studving the problems of jet flving 
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Newsmakers 4 


} JUDGE 
FAMILY 


California bélow) is 
moving to Washington, D. C. Earl 
Warren, head of this happy family, 
is now our most important judge: 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

The Chief Justice is often consid- 
ered the most powerful person in the 
nation, after the President. He heads 
the Supreme Court, which decides 
what the U. S. Constitution means. 
(See story on page 15.) 

We have had 33 Presidents—but 
only 14 Chief Justices. Those who 
lived longest have usually influenced 
nation’s laws the most. Earl War- 
ren should be around for quite a 
while. He is 62, younger than most 
of the Supreme Court Justices. He is 
a strapping six-footer who keeps him- 
self in tip-top shape. 

Good health isn’t his main quali- 
fication for his job. Earl Warren is 
known, even to political opponents, 
as a man of great personal integrity. 
And although Chief Justice Warren 
had no previous experience as a 
judge, he has spent most of his life 
making and enforcing the law. 

A poor boy, he worked his way 
to a law degree at the University of 
California. In 1919 he received a 
clerk's job in the California state 
legislature. He has been in. public 
life ever since. 


OUR NO. 


A HANDSOME 
photo 


trom 


{ see 


TRANSPLANTED CALIFORNIANS: Left photo—Chief Justice 
and Mrs. Earl Warren and daughters (/. to r.) Dorothy, 22, 
Nina, 19, and Virginia, 24. The Warrens also have two sons, 


As district attorney of Alameda 
County, Calif., he was the “new 
broom” that swept out a mess of cor- 
ruption and racketeering. As Cali- 
fornia state attorney general, he pros- 
ecuted saboteurs and fifth columnists 
in the early part of World War ‘II. 
As California’s governor, he won a 
reputation as the father of liberal 
laws. He raised old-age pensions to 
$75 a month (highest in the nation ) 
and reformed the prison system. 

As a vote-getter, he was tops in 
California history. He is the only 
man elected governor of California 
three times. And he won as a Repub- 
lican in a state where Democrats 
have a 2-1 majority. 

The only election he ever lost was 
in 1948. In that year Republicans 
nominated him for Vice-President. 
But the Democratic ticket headed by 
President Truman won the election. 

Last year he was a candidate for 
the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion. Dwight Eisenhower—who won 
the nomination and the election— 
picked his former opponent for the 
first Supreme Court vacancy in his 
Administration. Chief Justice War- 
ren and Justice Harold Burton are 
the only Republicans on the high 
court. 

When Congress meets in January, 
the Senate will be asked to approve 
the Warren appointment. No oppo- 
sition is expected. 


Wide World photo 


“LET DICK DO IT” 


JOHN ADAMS, our first Vice- 
President, called his job “the most 
insignificant office that ever inven- 
tion of man contrived.” 

Early Vice-Presidents had little to 
do except preside over the Senate. 
Yet the job is important: Seven of the 
36 Vice-Presidents moved up to the 
nation’s highest office when the Pres- 
ident died. President Eisenhower— 
preparing for any emergency—is giv- 
ing his Vice-President, 40-year-old 
Richard Milhous Nixon, a training 
course in how to be President. 

He is the President’s “trouble- 
shooter” with Congress. The Vice- 
President holds many a quiet break- 
fast with Congressmen to talk over 
the President's program. The Vice- 
President is on hand when the Cabi- 
net and National Security Council 
meet. He presides when the Presi- 
dent is absent. For many social 
occasions he fills in as the President's 
“hand-shaker.” 

This month Mr. Nixon and his 
pretty wife “Pat” left on a world- 
wide “hand-shaking” assignment. 
They will spend two months in Asia 
as the “eyes and ears” of the Presi- 
dent—meeting leaders, getting first- 
hand impressions of what's going on. 

Ear] Warren(see preceding “News- 
maker”) gave Mr. Nixon his big 
chance in politics. As governor of 
California, Mr. Warren appointed 
Mr. Nixon to fill a vacancy in the 
U. S. Senate in 1945. Last year 
Dwight Eisenhower, nominated for 
President by the Republicans, picked 
Mr. Nixon as his running-mate. And 


now he’s an “assistant President.” 


International News photc 


Earl Jr., 23, and Robert, 18. Mrs. Warren had a son, James, 
by her first marriage. Right photo—Vice-President and Mrs. 
Richard M. Nixon and their daughters Julie, 5, and Pat, 7. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Italy and Yugoslavia 
squabble over Trieste (p. 13). Supreme Court begins 
session (p. 15). Red Feather drive is on (p. 16). WORLD 
NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—U. N. protests war-pris- 
oner “explanation” rules; Red troubles boil in British 
Guiana; Turkey beats Poland for U. N. Security Coun- 
cil seat; Greenwich Observatory is moving; tobacco 
industry is challenged to probe whether cigarettes help 
cause lung cancer; dentists are skeptical of tooth paste 
claims; ILA ends waterfront strike. 


NEW “FASTEST HUMAN”: We're getting dizzy 
trying to keep up with the airplane speed records! The 
speed mark set last month by Neville Duke of Britain 
(WW, Sept. 30, p. 5) has been smashed twice—first by 
Mike Lithgow of Britain and, this month, by James 
B. Verdin of the U. S. Navy. In southern California 
Verdin flew a jet “Skyray” over the required three-kilo- 
meter (1.8-mile) course four times at an average speed 
of 753.4 miles per hour. Who's next? 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: The “newest Yankee” is 
Frank Leja, 17, recently of Holyoke, Mass., High. First 
baseman Frank, acclaimed as “another Lou Gehrig.” 
got a bonus for signing with the Yanks ball club. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY! It’s just about the biggest birth- 
day party in history. It’s so big it has to be held in two 
places—a football stadium, and the world’s largest tent 
(borrowed from a circus). The main birthday cake is 
seven feet around. And there are a thousand more cakes, 
served by 700 girls. Five hundred Pennsylvania high 
school students are singing for the party. The hosts are 
upwards of 25,000 Republicans, meeting October 13 at 
Hershey, Pa. (Some pay $100 a plate—which goes into 
Republican campaign funds—for a buffet supper; others 
are bringing their own lunch.) The guest of honor is 
President Eisenhower, who celebrates his 63rd _birth- 
day October 14. 


““SPEEDWALK”: Now they have conveyor belts to 
carry people! At Jersey City, N. J., about 14,000 persons 
a day scurry between the Erie Railroad station and the 
Hudson and Manhattan Railroad, which runs under- 
ground to New York City. The H. & M. plans to install 
a conveyor belt 227 feet long and six feet wide, moving 
at 1% miles per hour. This “moving sidewalk” will carry 
commuters from station to H. & M. trains in the morn- 
ing. In the evening the device, known as “Speedwalk,” 
will be reversed to help the rush-hour crowd rush 
home. It will be the world’s first conveyor belt used 
commercially to carry passengers. , 


IRISH ON TOP: Now that the Yanks have won the 
World Series, it’s time to forget the horsehide and 
watch the pigskin. Last week’s United Press poll of 
coaches and Associated Press poll of sports writers gave 
the same result. Both polls rated Notre Dame and 
Michigan State the top college football teams. 


Northern Pacific Hallway 


HALF-MILE-LONG RAILS: The Northern Pacific 
Railway had a problem. How was it going to get eight 
steel rails, each half a mile long, over the mountains to 
be laid in Stampede Tunnel, east of Seattle, Wash.? 
The eight rails were loaded side by side on 55 open- 
‘end railroad cars. Here you see part of this unusual 
train as it snaked 850 miles through winding mountain 
passes from Montana to the tunnel. The rails weren't 
damage. Welded track, being without joints, eliminates 
the “clickety-clack” you hear when riding on ordinary 
railroad track. The Northern Pacific has more than 40 
miles of welded track. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

THE DINNER-PLATE CURE—Are the American peo- 
ple “eating their way out of the beef problem’? So 
says Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson. This sum- 
mer, drought in 12 states, mostly in the Southwest, and 
falling meat prices, brought woes to cattle raisers, who 
had built up larger herds than usual. But, the Secre- 
tary claims, the public is taking charge of the situation 
by eating record amounts of beef. Consumption has 
risen one third, to a level of 74 to 75 pounds of beef per 
person per year. “The point has been reached where 
cattle production and slaughter are about equal,” says 
Secretary Benson. “Meat is going into stomachs and not 
into storage. 


ENDQUOTE: Swiss scientist Auguste Piccard, 69, on 
emerging from his record-breaking dive two miles be- 
low the surface of the Mediterranean Sea (WW, Oct. 7, 
p. 5): “There was nothing to see [except phosphores- 
cent flickers]. I can tell you nothing now, scientifically. 
But one thing is certain: our adventure does not end 
here. Science never has a point of beginning and a point 
of end.” 





Korea Peace Talks in Doubt 


When—if ever—will there be 
a Korean peace conference? 

Many observers are beginning to 
ask that question. The October 28 
deadline for the political confer- 
ence in Korea (see Sept. 23 issue) 
is only two weeks away. And as of 
last week, the two sides were far 
from agreement on when, where, 
and how to hold the meeting. 

The U. N. General Assembly de- 
cided that the 16 U. N. nations that 
fought in Korea, plus South Korea, 
should represent the U. N. side. Red 
China and North Korea were per- 
mitted to invite Soviet Russia on 
the Communist side. 

The Communists insist on a 
“round-table” meeting, with Russia, 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Bur- 
ma attending as “neutrals.” 

The Assembly refused Russian 
delegate Andrei Vishinsky’s request 
to take another look at plans for 
the conference. Vishinsky then 
warned: accept the Communist pro- 


posals, or “there is no hope that the 
conference will even take place.” 


“PERSUASION” PROBLEM 

Meanwhile, “Operation Persua- 
sion” was delayed again. (See last 
week's news pages.) 

One reason is that the Commu- 
nists didn’t like the location of the 
building set up for the interview of 
anti-Communist Chinese and North 
Koreans who refuse to return to 
their homelands. New buildings are 
being erected. 

The other dispute was over the 
way in which the “persuasion” 
should be carried out. 

Prisoners who refused to return 
to their homelands were released 
by their captors last month and 
placed under guard of troops from 
neutral India. Under Korean armi- 
stice terms, each side will get a 
chance (up to December 24) to try 
to persuade its former soldiers to 
return. 


Phote by Gordon N. Converse for Christian Scie 


SIX IN ONE FAMILY became American citizens at once in Boston, Mass., recently. 
Philip Mackertich, a former British subject, came to the U.S. after retiring from 38 


years’ service as an electrical engineer for a railroad in India. He, his wife, and four 


daughters, were naturalized. They are, left to right: Lucy and Agnes Makertich; 
their parents; and the other two daughters, Zana and Madeline. A son, George, 


is a high school student in South Weymouth, Mass. When he comes of age he 


will be eligible to apply for citizenship on his own. 


The Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, which has charge of 
the prisoners who refuse to go home, 
decided on these rules: 

1. Prisoners will be compelled to 
attend “persuasion” sessions. 

2. Sessions may go on eight hours 
a day, six days a week. 

3. “Persuaders” may talk to pris- 
oners individually. 

4. There is no limit on the number 
of times a prisoner can be called 
before the “persuaders.” 

The U. N. protested that these 
rules give the Communists every- 
thing they wanted. The U. N. be- 
lieves that, under these rules, the 
Reds may browbeat many anti- 
Communist prisoners into changing 
their minds. 

Neutral observers reply that time 
is too short for lengthy questioning 
of prisoners. It is contended that 
members of the neutral commission 
will be at the interviews to see there 
is no “brain-washing.” 

Meanwhile, violence flared in 
stockades of anti-Communist prison- 
ers. On two successive days, Indian 
guards fired into groups of North 
Koreans and Chinese to stop dis- 
turbances. Three were killed. 

South Korea’s government 
furious at this. Some South Korean 
leaders threatened to try by force 
to free the anti-Communist Chinese 
and North Koreans. 

What's Behind It: Behind the 
quarreling over how to treat the 
prisoners lie these issues: Does a 
man’s mind belong forever to com- 
munism just because his homeland 
has fallen under Communist rule? 
Does a man have a right to “walk 
out” on a government that becomes 
a tyranny? Does the U. N. have the 
duty to protect former enemies who 
dislike communism—even if this 
should make it harder to reach a 
peace settlement? 


Was 


Guiana May Lose Charter 


Britain may take back the self- 
government it recently granted 
to British Guiana. 

British Guiana is one of the small- 
est of Britain’s colonies. Perched on 
the northern coast of South America 
it has a population of 408,000. It is 
the only British empire colony where 
Communists dominate local politics 





It all began early this year when 
Britain granted the colony a new 
constitution. The constitution pro- 
vides for (a) a legislature of 27 
members, of whom 24 are elected 
by the people; and (b) a cabinet of 
nine ministers, six of whom are 
chosen by the majority party in the 
legislature. The other members of 
the legislature and cabinet are ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

The governor, who is appointed 
by the British government, has 
charge of finances, national defense, 
and keeping public order. The cab- 
inet holds all other powers. 

In the election held under the 
new constitution last April, the pro- 
communist. People’s Progressive 
party won 18 of the 24 elected seats 

the legislature, and thereby 
gained control of the cabinet. 

The leaders of this party are Chi- 
cago-born Mrs. Janet Jagan and her 
Asian dentist husband, Cheddi Ja- 
gan. Both are suspected of being 
Communists. 

London reports say Britain may 
cancel the colony’s constitution. Last 
week warships were on the way to 
Guiana, apparently to back up the 
governor and police. 

The U. S. Government is also be- 
lieved to be anxious about the situ- 
ation. If British Guiana is dominated 
by Communists, Soviet Russia 
would have two possible “beach- 
heads” in the Western Hemisphere. 
The other is in Guatemala, where 
Reds wield considerable influence. 

Question Behind It: Should self- 
government be granted to peoples 
who are likely to use it unwisely? 


U. N. Security Council 


Turkey, Brazil, and New Zea- 
land are new members of the 
U.N. Security Council. 

They were elected last week by 
the U. N. General Assembly. They 
succeed Chile, Pakistan, and Greece, 
whose two-year terms expire at the 
end of 1953. 

Brazil and New Zealand won eas- 
ly. U. S.-supported Turkey, won by 
10-19 on the eighth ballot, over Po- 
land, backed by Russia. A two-thirds 
najority is required for election. 

The Security Council consists of 
11 members—five permanent mem- 
bers (the “Big Five” nations) and 
six non-permanent members. Three 
of the latter are elected each year. 

Continued on next page) 
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Giant “Eye” for World’s Second Largest Telescope 


A NEW GIANT EYE for science- 
120 inches in diameter—is being ground 
into shape in the photo above. When it 
is finished the eye will be installed in a 
new dome at the University of Califor- 
nia’s Lick Observatory at the top of Mt. 
Hamilton. It will be the world’s second 
largest reflecting telescope (the one 
atop Mt. Palomar is 200 inches in diam 
eter), built at a cost of $2,500,000. 

The huge chunk of glass was cast by 
the Corning Glass Works at Corning, 
New York. The first polishing phase has 
now been completed. Since last April 
about 1,000 pounds of glass have been 
ground from the surface to make a 
curved surface. About 10 more pounds 
remain to come off, but it will take a 
year to remove them. 

Astronomers will use the new tele- 
scope to study heavenly bodies 900,- 
000,000 light years away. (Set down in 
miles, this is the figure 54 trailed by 
twenty zeros.) 

The mirror will focus the image on 
photographic plates or on scientific in- 
struments that show the composition of 
heavenly bodies. 


GREENWICH SMOKED OUT 
While the observatory on Mt. Hamil- 
ton awaits the newest of telescopes, an- 
other famed observatory awaits its 
doom. 


In 1675 King Charles II of Britain 
built an observatory at the pleasant 
little village of Greenwich, some miles 
down the Thames River from the city 
of London. 

When map-makers worked out par- 
allels of latitude, they counted the de- 
grees of latitude north and south from 
the Equator as a beginning-point. But 
there was no such natural starting-point 
for counting the east-and-west direc- 
tions (the meridians of longitude). In 
1884 an international conference agreed 
that the “prime meridian”—longitude 
zero degrees—should be the meridian 
passing through the Royal Creenwich 
Observatory. At Greenwich is the 
world’s “master clock”—really 18 quartz- 
crystal clocks, checked by the stars. 

In the meantime London was creep 
ing up around Greenwich. Smoke and 
smog from London factories got so thick 
that scientists had a hard time seeing 
the stars. London lights fogged photo- 
graphic plates. 

So the British Admiralty, which is 
responsible for the observatory, bought 
it a new home—five-centuries-old Hurst- 
monceux Castle. It is near the English 
Channel, 65 miles southeast of Green 
wich. With its moat and turrets and 
battlemented walls, it looks every inch 
a feudal stronghold. Actually, it was 
restored only a few years ago. 





HONORS FROM IKE 


This teen-age farmer, who raed a 
prize-winning baby beef, received his 
the President himself! Last 
stopped 


award fror 
month President 
off at the Eastern States Exposition in 
West Springfield, Mass. He gave a 4-H 
Club banner to Fred Scoralick, 18 (left), 
of Beekman, N.Y. Fred raised a 900- 
pound red Angus named Ferncliffe 
Laddie—which is shown in the photo 
receiving a Presidential pat on the head. 
“I suppose you know that a red Angus 
is very rare—a ratio of about 1 to 
20,000?” the President asked. Mr. 
Eisenhower remarked that he has a 
black Angus on his own farm in 
Pennsylvania. 


‘ 


Eisenhower 


INP photo 





Will Big Four Meet? 


The Western Big Three doubt 
that Russia really wants a con- 
ference on Germany. 

On September 2 the U. S., Britain, 
and France invited Russia to a meet- 
ing of foreign ministers at Lugano, 
Switzerland, on October 15, to dis- 
cuss the future of Germany and 
Austria. 

After nearly a month, the Rus- 
sians sent a long answer in which 
they at first appeared to accept the 
invitation for talks on Germany but 
not on Austria. (See last week's news 
pages.) But careful study of the re- 
ply showed that the Russians had 
attached so many strings to their 
acceptance that the answer seemed 
more like “no” than “yes.” 

One of the Russian counter-pro- 
posals was a “Big Five” meeting 
of the U. S., Russia, Britain, France, 
and Red China to discuss all world 
problems. 

Last week the Western allies were 
planning their next move. 


Cigarettes and Cancer 


Does cigarette smoking cause 
cancer of the lung? 

Medical men have challenged to- 
bacco companies to find out. In a 
radio discussion at the annual meet- 
ing of the American College of 
Surgeons in Chicago, four doctors 
“threw down the gauntlet” to the 
tobacco industry. They said that— 
although they can’t prove it—they 
believe there is some connection be- 
tween the increasing number of 
smokers and the increase in lung 
cancer cases. 

From 1938 to 1948 deaths from 


cancer of the lung more than 


doubled. From 1940 to 1950 cigar- 
ette consumption doubled. Research 
has shown that lung cancer is rare 
in a person who does not smoke. 
Medical men believe that by 1970 
cancer of the lung will represent 
18 per cent of all cancer cases—one 
in every five. 

The four doctors said that to- 
bacco companies have & “moral ob- 
ligation” to pay for research in the 
field of lung cancer. 

What’s Behind It: Tobacco sales 
total nearly $3,500,000,000 in the 
United States every year. In the 
past five years only $55,000,000 to 
$60,000,000 has been spent on all 
cancer research. (And this figure in- 
cludes more than $16,000,000 for 
research buildings.) Research on 
lung cancer is now paid for largely 
by the unversities conducting the 
studies. The universities are hard- 
pressed for money. They hope to- 
bacco companies will foot part of 


the bill. 


Protecting Your Teeth 

The American Dental Associa- 
tion says there is no “‘cure-all’’ 
to prevent tooth decay. 

Last week in Cleveland at its an- 
nual meeting, the Association took a 
look at the recent advertising by 
various tooth paste manufacturers. 
Some tooth paste companies have 
claimed that “ammoniated” tooth 
paste, “chlorophyll” tooth paste, and 
the new “anti-enzyme” tooth paste 
help protect the nation’s teeth. 

Six of the Association’s dental sci- 
entists agreed that some of these 
products had value in specific cases, 
but that their general and wide- 
spread use was of doubtful value. 

The latest of these products, the 


“anti-enzymes, claim to counteract 
tooth decay by attacking substances 
which turn sugar and starches to 
acids. One theory is that the acids 
eat through tooth enamel, thus 
causing decay 

The American Dental Association 
also had two positive suggestions: 
(1) The addition of fluorides to 
public water supplies in controlled 
amounts is a safe and effective way 
of controlling decay, especially 
among the very young; and (2 
the best instrument for combating 
tooth decay is still the old-fash- 
ioned tooth brush—when properly 
used. 


ILA Strike Called Off 


All was quiet on the water- 
front last week as longshoremen 
were called back to work. 

The International Longshore- 
men’s Association, whose members 
load and unload ships in harbors 
from Maine to Virginia, went on 
strike October 1 (see last week's 
news pages). Traffic in some of the 
nation’s busiest ports came almost 
to a halt. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
used the Taft-Hartley labor rela- 
tions law to get the ships moving 
again. At the request of the Depart- 
ment of Justice (based on the re- 
port of a three-man board of in- 
quiry that the strike endangered the 
national welfare), a Federal court 
ordered the union to go back to work 
until October 15. After a hearing 
October 13, this no-strike period may 
be extended to the full 80 days pro- 
vided in the Taft-Hartley law. If 
strike arent settled at the 
end of this “cooling-off” period, the 
union is free to walk out again. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. How do the following figure in 
current news: a three-time governor of 
California; a European colony in South 
America; two commercial products used 
in the mouth; an observatory at longi- 


issues 


tude zero? 


2. Which of the following will belong 
to the U. N. Security Council in 1954: 
Brazil; United States; Turkey; Chile; 
Soviet Russia? 


8. Why does the U. N. dislike the 
Korean war-prisoner “persuasion” rules? 


What is your own opinion? 
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No. 4 of a Weekly Series 


The Reds’ Weapons 


in their war for your mind 


TRANSATLANTIC steamer had 

docked at a New York City pier. 
Suddenly a well-dressed man sprint- 
ed away from the line of passengers 
whose baggage was being examined 
by Customs officers. Police, blowing 
whistles, gave chase. But the man 
disappeared as if into thin air. 

A few moments later this man was 
riding safely away in a car that had 
been parked near the pier. 

“Someone must have tipped off that 
Customs man,” he growled. “Lucky 
the comrades on the dock got me 
away. The coded messages are safe— 
sewed in my coat.” 

His companion glanced back to 
they were being fol- 
lowed. “We hear you've graduated 
from the top training school in Mos- 
cow, Comrade Tex,” he said. 

Tex nodded. “You know, Comrade 
Fish. I thought I knew a lot after 20 
serving the party. But the 
sabotage and spying and _ rioting 
we've been through is kid stuff to 
what the chiefs in Moscow have in 
mind.” 

“The meeting’s tonight. What are 
the new orders?” 

“Here's the 
peace offensive.” 

“Again?” objected Fish. “That 
didn’t work when we tried it last 
time. Even our own men don't like 
this switching back and forth.” 

“You know we Communists can’t 
go straight to our goals, Fish. We're 
like sailboats going up-wind. We 
have to ‘tack’ and zig-zag to move 
ahead. Besides, we have a new sell- 
ing point. Stalin’s gone—new bosses 
in the Kremlin—new spirit of good- 
Get the idea?” 

‘Just what are we after?” 

Tex ticked off the items on his 
fingers. “Slow up Western rearma- 
ment. Keep Europe from uniting 
Split the so-called ‘free world.’ Then 
when the people in the Kremlin de- 


see whether 


years 


main thing—another 


will 


ide our enemies are asleep, we ‘zag’ 


the East 
European satellite armies on one of 
Thev have it all 


W rked out im Nose ow 


again—maybe let loose 


their neighbors 


This incident, reconstructed from 
records, gives us a glimpse of the 
Communists weapons in their war 
to control your mind. Here are some 
of these weapons: 

1. The “party line.” Don't be 
fooled into thinking the Communist 
party is just another political party. 
It's an arm of a world-wide plot. The 
top bosses of Russia, with the head 
Communist plotters of other lands, 
lay down the program for Commu- 
nists all over the world. Every loyal 
Communist must keep in step with 
this program—the “party line”—no 
matter how often it changes 

2. The “cadre.” Like every group, 
the Communist party has its stupid 
ones, its half-hearted and disgruntled 
members. But-at the heart of each 
“cell” (local Communist group) is a 
“hard core” of men like Tex. This 
“cadre” comprises men of blind de- 


votion to the “cause.” They get spe- 
cial training for leadership. 

3. The “big lie.”’ Here's the sort 
of “whopper” Communists — tell— 
“Americans are warmongers. They 
oppress other peoples and spread 
disease with germ bombs. Only Com- 
munists work for peace.” Reds keep 
on shouting lies like this so long and 
loud that—believe it or not!—some 
well-meaning people believe them 

4. “Bore from within.” Those 
who admit they are Communists are 
dangerous. Far more dangerous are 
those who hide their loyalty to com- 
munism. They pose as respectable 
businessmen or housewives or labor 
ers. They worm their way into decent 
organizations to spread their poison. 

Are we going to “fall for” these 
tricks? We must be on our guard at 
all times. The stakes are high. At 
stake is freedom itself. 


Hutton in The Philadeiphia loquirer 




















Italy’s Triple Battle 


e for bread 
e for democracy 
e for respect 


INY MARLOTTA lives in Italy 

He was born just before World 
War II began. (Maybe you were, 
too. ) 

About the first thing Tony can 
remember is—war. One air raid blew 
up half the houses in his block. His 
family had to move in with an 
uncle. The three-room apartment 
was crowded even before Tony a1 
rived. 

Tony remembers the 
troops who used to stamp arrogantly 
around town. (Italy was fighting on 
Germany’s side. ) 


German 


He remembers, even better, that 
day in 1944 when the Germans sud- 
denly fled. First there was a lot of 
shouting and confusion and the spat 
of rifle bullets flattening on the 
walls. Then came the G.I.’s from 
America: How big they looked—and 
how weary! But they could spare a 
grin and a chocolate bar for a hun- 
gry Italian boy. 

That night Tony’s uncle pounded 
the table joyously at the little side- 
walk cafe. “We are free!” he cried. 
“Perhaps there'll bea little more 
spaghetti on our plates now.” 


But somehow things didn’t seem 
to go right. The only work Tony's 
uncle could find was a few days now 
and then on a construction gang, or 
gardening at those new marble 
mansions on the other side of town. 
He came home from jobs at these 
big houses feeling more bitter than 
ever. 

“The traitors! Before the war 
they didn't have a lira more than | 
had. Now they've gotten rich selling 
to the Germans and running the 
black markets, while the rest of us 
starve. No wonder so many people 
vote communist. I might be tempted 
myself—if I weren’t a good Catho- 
lic—” 

He looked glumly at Tony. “Tony, 
lad, if we could only get away! 
Maybe we could borrow enough 
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CHANGE OF LEADERS 


Italy has changed premiers for the first time since 
World War II. As the photo suggests, there are no 
hard feelings between the new leader and the old 

At left is Giuseppe Pella, 51, who became premier 
in August. Like the man he replaces—72-year-old Alcide 
de Gasperi (right)—Pella belongs to the middle-of- 
the-road Christian Democratic party. He and de Gas- 
peri are long-time partners in the tough job of keeping 
democracy afloat in Italy. 

De Gasperi fought the Reds in parliament. He stole 
some of their thunder by beginning to provide land 
to landless farmers. Poor and discontented farmers 
of southern Italy have in the past been good prospects 


for Communist propaganda 


De Gasperi fought the Reds on the European front, 
too. He made Italy a loyal partner of Uncle Sam in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which is build- 
ing armed forces to defend Western Europe against 
communism. He crusaded for European unity. 

Meanwhile, Pella was the No. 1 money expert in 
de Gasperi’s cabinet. Pella fought the “battle of the 
budget.” Without his financial magic, the young Italian 
Republic might have sunk out of sight in the quick- 
sands of inflation. His policies helped check rising 
prices, which were zooming out of sight shortly after 
the war. (Since 1948 the cost of living in Italy has 
gone up about 16 per cent. It has risen much more 
than that since 1948 in France, Britain, and most 
other nations of Western Europe. ) 

Now, as premier, Pella carries on where de Gasperi 
left off. His aim is a “business-like” government, that 
will increase exports and production and cut down 
unemployment. Like de Gasperi, he insists that Trieste 
belongs to Italy (see p. 13). 

The change of premiers, in other words, isn't likely 
to change Italy’s policies much. It happened because 
of the peculiarities of Italian politics. 

[In June the Italians held their first national election 
since 1948. The four-party coalition (alliance) headed 
by de Gasperi won a narrow victory—303 of the 590 
seats in parliament. The next month, two of the parties 
quit the coalition. Under the parliamentary system 
of government, the premier must resign if he loses the 
support of a majority of the legislature. So de Gasperi 
had to step down. 

In August the parliament approved Pella as premie1 
His party, the Christian Democrats, is the largest (40 
per cent of the seats in parliament). But it does not 
have a majority. Nor does it have dependable part- 
ners to form a coalition. Pella calls his new job “tem- 
yorarv.” How long will he last? 





UNIT ON ey ITALY 


oney to go to America, like Grand- 
father Luigi—or to Brazil or Aus- 
tralia. Italy’s done for, finished, 
washed up.” 

That’s the way a lot of Italians 
felt a few years ago. They were 
bewildered, discouraged, defeated. 
The war had damaged or destroyed 
| third of their homes. Two million 
men had no jobs. The Communists 
boasted that they would soon be 
running the country. Italy was be- 
ing gene for fighting alongside 
the Nazi Germans in World War II. 
Her colonies were taken away. 

Italy had hit bottom. It was one 
of the lowest points in the roller- 
coaster ups-and-downs of _ Italy’s 
long history. 

After the splendor of the Roman 
Empire 2,000 years ago had come 


dark days of invasion by wild Ger- 
man tribes. 

During the Renaissance, about 
400 years ago, the Italy of Raphael 
and Michelangelo and da Vinci gave 
the world magnificent art treasures. 
These glorious days faded, as Spain 
and Austria got control of Italy. 

A century ago, high - hearted 
patriots succeeded in uniting all 
Italy into one nation. But in 1922 
the nation fell into the grasp of 
the Fascist dictator, Mussolini. He 
dragged Italy to defeat in World 
War II. 

But today 
their way back up again. Let's see 
how the battle is going: 


1. The battle for democracy 


When the Allies chased the Ger- 
mans out of Italy, the Italians 
promptly chased out their Fascist 
leaders. Mussolini was shot and his 
body strung up by the heels on a 
lamppost in Milan. That was in 1945. 


Italians are fighting, 


In 1946 the Italians chased out 
their king. They voted to become a 
republic. 

Two years later they went to the 
polls again and slapped down an- 
other threat to democracy—the Com- 
munists. The middle - of - the - road 
parties won a majority in parliament. 

In this summer's election (see 
“Change of Leaders,” p. 10) the 
middle-of-the-road group weakened 
a little. On the one hand, the Com- 
munists and their allies polled, as 
usual, about a third of the vote. 
On the other hand, followers of ex- 
King Humbert (now in exile) and 
ex-dictator Mussolini grew stronger. 
Monarchist and Fascist parties to- 
gether got one eighth of the votes. 

Democracy still walks the tight- 
rope in Italy. 


2. The battle for bread 


Italy's government has fought 
hard to keep prices down and pro- 
duction up. Twenty thousand land- 
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MOTHER ITALY’S ‘BOOT’ 


Boot-shaped Italy—so_rich in men, 
so poor in land—is a four-part coun- 
try: 

1. THE RICH HEART of Italy 
is the broad valley of the Po River 
and its tributaries. Here are Italy's 
best and largest farms. Here are 
most of Italy’s factories—run by elec- 
tric power from streams tumbling 
out of the Alps. Here live 40 per cent 
of Italy’s people. But in this northern 
region (as far north as Maine) the 
climate is harsh. Bitter winds sweep 
out of the Alps in winter. Summers 
are hot. 

2. THE MOUNTAIN SPINE is 
the Apennine mountain chain. It 
runs from the Po plain to the “toe” 
of the “boot.” Life is hard on these 
bleak slopes. The soil is thin and 
stony. Rain comes mostly in winter— 
when it’s needed least. Four-fifths of 
Italy is hilly. 

3. GARDEN SPOTS dot the nar- 
row coastal plein. Date and olive 
and fruit trees bloom. Even cotton 
grows well. 

4. ISLANDS make up one-sixth 
of Italy's land. The largest are Sicily 
and Sardinia. The islanders are 
among the poorest of Mother Italy's 
children. Yet Sicily has much rich 
land. The famed volcano, Mt. Etna, 
has spread a blanket of fertile vol- 
canic ash over the island. 
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less farmers have received land of 
their own. New factories have been 
opened, water supplies improved 
some villages rebuilt with comfort 
ible homes. Italy’s young men—the 
Tony Marlottas of 1953—are finding 
decent jobs. 

What made these gains possible? 
Italy provided the muscle-power 
and Uncle Sam the money-power 
We have given Italy about two bil- 
lion dollars worth of aid since World 
War II. 

But Italy is still one of Europe's 
poorest countries. And there are 
still 2,000,000 without jobs 


3. The battle for respect 

Italy has risen from the ashes of 
defeat to reclaim her place in the 
“family of nations.” She belongs to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza 
tion, to the Council of Europe, to the 
European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity (“Schuman Plan”). She would 
be in the U. N., except that Russia 
vetoed her application. But the U. N 
did accept Italy as trustee to govern 
Somaliland, a former Italian colony 
that is now_a U. N. trust territory 
Italy is a loyal partner of Uncle 
Sam in strengthening Europe’s de 
fenses against communism. In return 
for that loyalty, she demands help 
to regain one lost patch of former 
Italian land — Trieste. You'll read 
about that on page 13. 

Italy has gone a long way toward 
recovery since World War II. Some 
Italians call these changes the 
“Second Renaissance.” The revival 

Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 21. 


Most Italian towns have a pasta factory. Pasta is an Italian 
word meaning the dough from which macaroni and spaghetti 
are made. Machines press out the pasta in long strands. The 
girl is cutting off the strands in order to dry them in the ovens. 


isn’t just in material things. Impor- 
tant works are coming from Italian 
writers—who didn’t dare say much 
in Mussolini's time. Italian fashions 
and handicrafts are winning acclaim 
abroad. Perhaps you've seen some 
of the postwar Italian movies, such 
as Open City and The Bicycle Thief. 

But Italy’s toughest problems are 
still to be solved. Mother Italy is 
like the old woman who lived in the 
shoe. She has so many childfen she 
doesn’t know what to do. There just 
doesn’t seem to be room for them 
all in the Italian “boot.” The Italians 
number 47,000,000 now. And 400,- 
000 more are added every year. 

“Well,” you may ask, “why don’t 
some of them go away?” 

Italians used to move away—by 
the millions. About five million came 
to the United States. But today, few 
countries will accept large numbers 
of immigrants. Only about 120,000 
Italians a year find homes 
abroad. 

“All right, then—they’ll have 
to produce more at home—grow 
more food, for instance,” you may 
suggest. 

Italy's government has the same 
idea. We've mentioned already (see 
“the battle for bread”) some of the 
ways the government is trying to in- 
crease food production. But remem- 
ber this: Italy is about the size of 
Illinois plus Iowa, but has four times 
as many people. And unlike prairie 
Illinois and Iowa, Italy is mostly 
hills and mountains. Italy’s soil isn’t 
very fertile, except in a few plains 
like the Po River valley. The Italians 
don’t raise enough to feed them- 
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selves. They must even import much 
of the wheat to make pasta. 

“Then why not build up indus- 
tries so more men can get factory 
jobs?” might be your next proposal! 

Unluckily, Italy is even worse off 
in natural resources for industry 
than for farm land. She has hardly 
any coal or iron or oil. Water power 
from dams in the Alps runs the fine 
modern factories of north Italy. But 
most of the raw materials for indus- 
try must come from abroad. 

It comes down to this: 

Italy’s people will starve and her 
machines will stop without food and 
raw materials from abroad. Ital) 
can't get along without these im- 
ports. But Italy’s customers can, if 
they feel like it, get along without 
Italy’s textiles and garden produce 
and luxury goods. Italy has nothing 
else to offer in trade. 

“Then is Italy doomed to the 
poorhouse forever?” you may be 
wondering. 

The leaders of 
Renaissance” would 


Italy’s “Second 
deny that 


Here’s their argument: 

“Italy is poor and thickly popv- 
lated. But other parts of Western 
Europe—Britain and France, for in 


stance—have plenty of resources. 
These countries need more labor to 
increase production. Italy can supply 
plenty of workers. 

“If Western Europe would unite 
into one big family, there would be 
room enough and jobs enough for 
all. That’s why Italy stands behind 
all the movements for European 
unity. We must find a decent future 
for all our Tony Marlottas.” 
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Half of Italy’s workers make their living by farming. Many of 
the larger farms use modern farm machinery. Two thirds of 
the plowed land produces grain. Wheat is the chief crop. In the 
photo, wheat is spread out to dry in the sun after threshing. 





TROUBLE SPOT 


know what TRUST 


pPD° YOU 
means? 
No, dont open your dictionary. 
The TRUST we're talking about is a 
made-up word. It stands for a little 
group of American G. I.’s who have 
one of the most thankless jobs in the 
world. They are the “TRoops, United 
States, Trieste.” (Get it?) % 
~ We “trust” them to protect the 
helpless port city of Trieste. Their 
job is to keep both Italy and Yugo- 
slavia from gobbling it up. 


A LOOK AT TRIESTE 


Trieste is an old, old town at the 
northern tip of the Adriatic Sea. 

The town is set like a jewel amid 
hills that press close to the water's 
edge. Old stone houses huddle along 
stair-like streets that twist up the 
hillside 

On the flat ground between hill 
and harbor lies the “new town,” with 
modern buildings and luxury hotels. 
Much of the “new town” is on man- 
made land. dredged from the sea. 
The great harbor, too. is largely 
man-made. Unlike the dirty dock 
section of most port towns, Trieste’s 
vaterfront is spick-and-span. 

The shipyards. employing 7,000 
men, hum with activity. The town 
seems both prosperous and peaceful. 

But when you get to “know your 
way around,” you may begin to feel 
uneasy. In the cafes, plotters chat- 
ter. Gangs of tough youths—strong- 
arm squads for various political par- 
ties—sometimes pick fights with rival 
gangs 

Meanwhile Italy 
Trieste, and Yugoslavia on the other. 
keep shouting: “Trieste is ours!” 

The world isn't sure whether Italy 
and Yugoslavia are just shadow-box- 
ing over Trieste—or whether thev’]] 
really come to blows some day 
Whichever it is, the dispute is up- 
setting our plans for strengthening 
southern Europe against Russian ag- 
gression. Unless Italy and Yugosla- 
via work together, the free world’s 
defenses in the Mediterranean are 
shaky (see map on once 14 
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Why is Trieste shown as a ‘chip on the shoulder’ of both Italy and 
Yugoslavia? What nations do the two figures in back represent? 
In what way are they involved in what's happening about Trieste? 


Let's try to untangle some of the 
ingredients of the “Trieste mess”: 

l. A harbor—for Austria 

For 500 years, right down to 
World War |, Trieste belonged to 
Austria. More than 200 years ago 
Emperor Charles VI decided to 
make Trieste his empire's chief port. 

The great Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire covered most of central Europe. 
But it was cut off from the sea trade 
routes of the world. Its only coast- 
line, a short section of the Adriatic 
Sea, was rocky and had no place for 
a harbor except Trieste. So Trieste 
became Austria's “window on the 
world.” 

Later, railways linked Trieste to 
Austria and southern Germany. 

These were the “golden days” of 
Trieste. Ships bustled in and out. 
Shipyards were busy. The city pros- 
pered and grew. _ 

Today, as in the past, Trieste pros- 
pers by serving central Europe 
Uncle Sam funnels aid to Austria 
through Trieste. International rack- 
eteers use the port to smuggle goods 
to Iron Curtain countries. 

One reason Italy and Yugoslavia 
want Trieste is because of its fine 
port. Yet many “Trestinos” (as the 
people of Trieste are called) fear 
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the port would go downhill under 
rule of either Italy or Yugoslavia. 
When the flow of U. S. foreign aid 
dries up, Trieste merchants expect 
their prosperity to dry up, too. 


2. “Italia irredenta”™ 


Two thousand years ago Trieste 
was the Roman colony of Tergeste. 
Italians began to settle there. Today 
about 80 per cent of the “Trestinos” 
are of Italian descent. They think df 
themselves as Italians. The people of 
Italy look on the “Trestinos” as long- 
lost brothers who must some day 
“come home” to Mother Italy. 

Before World War I there were 
several pockets of Austrian territory 
where Italians lived. Italians called 
these territories “Italia irredenta”— 
“unredeemed Italy.” The Allies in 
World War | promised these terri- 
tories to Italy. It was that promise 
which brought Italy into the war on 
the side of the Allies 

Austria was on the losing side in 
the war. The Allies broke up the 
Austro-Hungarian empire into sev- 
eral pieces. Italy got two. One was 
in the Alps. The other included Tri- 
este and a patch of surrounding ter- 
ritory (see map—“prewar boundary” 
of Italy—on page 11) 


3. Tito’s Slovenes 

Another big piece broken off from 
former Austria became part of the 
new nation of Yugoslavia. During 
World War II a Yugoslav Commu 
nist named Josip Broz helped the 
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' Western Allies fight the Nazi Ger- 
mans and Mussolini's Italy. 

When the war ended Broz was 
boss of Yugoslavia. He wore a hand 
some uniform with lots of gold braid, 
and called himself “Marshal Tito.” 
He demanded his reward for helping 
the Allies. He wanted nearly all of 
the patch of territory around Trieste 
that Italy had gotten from Austria. 

He admitted that in Trieste city 
and a few other places on the Adri- 
atic coast, the people were Italians 
But he said the rest were Slovenes- 
relatives of the Slavic people of Slo 
venia in northern Yugoslavia. 

The Allies thought he had a good 
argument. They gave Tito nearly 
everything he asked for—but not 
quite all. The gift didn’t include the 
port of Trieste. 


4. Enter the U. N. 


The United Nations Security 
Coucil knew that Trieste had been 
a trouble spot for a long time. The 
Council decided: “We'll have ‘Italia 
irredenta’ all over again if Yugosla- 
via gets the Italian city of Trieste.” 

The U. N. had a bright idea that, 
it hoped, would make everybody 
happy. The port of Trieste and a 
little land around it—about a quarte: 
the size of Rhode Island—would be 
come a miniature independent coun- 
try. It would be called “The Free 
Territory of Trieste.” Its port would 
serve all nations. The U. N. would 


Unusual word in this issue are defined and 
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protect it. The Security Council 
would pick a governor to run it. 

Until all these details were 
straightened out, the Territory was 
divided into two zones (see map on 
page 11). Britain and the U. S., joint- 
ly, were to occupy Zone A. Yugo- 
slavia would occupy Zone B. Each 
could keep up to 5,000 soldiers in 
the Free Territory. 

Zone A has only one third of the 
land but about 300,000 people. Zone 
B is twice as big in area but has only 
tbout 50,000 people. 

5. Exit the U.N. 

The U. N. plan struck a snag. The 
Security Council never could agree 
on who should be governor. Finally 
the Council quit trying. The U. S., 
Britain, and France announced in 
1948 that the U. N. plan was no good 
after all. They said they favored 
giving the whole Free Territory to 
Italy, both Zone A and Zone B. 

Why? Because right at that time 
the brand-new postwar Republic of 
Italy was holding its first national 
election. There was danger that the 
Communists would win. The Allies 
hoped their statement on Trieste 
would win votes for Italy’s middle-of- 
the-road parties. They were friends 
of the Western nations. And these 
middle-of-the-road parties did win 
(see page 11, “the battle for democ- 
racy ). 

Soon after that 
pened to change the picture. 
Marshal Tito 


something hap- 
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had been pals with Red Russia and 
unfriendly to the West. But in 1948 
Tito suddenly became Rus¥ia’s ene- 
my. The West was glad. Yugoslavia, 
like the stopper in a bottle, blocked 
Russia off from the Mediterranean. 

Later the U. S. and Britain gave 
aid to Tito. Recently he signed a 
mutual-defense treaty with Greece 
and Turkey. Greece and Turkey be- 
long to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. So Tito has become a 
sort of “junior partner” in the West's 
defenses against Russia. 

The U. S., Britain, and France 
don’t want to offend this new ally 
by telling him he can’t have Trieste. 
(He already has Zone B, anyway: 
the Yugoslavs have made it practi- 
cally a part of Yugoslavia. ) 

The Western “Big Three” don't 
want to renege on their 1948 state- 
ment about giving Trieste to Italy, 
either. 

The fact is, the “Big Three” are 
on the spot. They just don’t know 
what to do. Mostly, they hope tem- 
pers will cool and Yugoslavia and 
Italy will finally divide the Free 
Territory between them. 

In the meantime, Trieste is the 
weakest link in th 
pean chain of defense against Rus- 
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STRATEGIC ITALY 

NATO 
northern Europe's “first line of de- 
fense” against communism. Italy is 
the key to defense of the south 

l. THE “LJUBLJANA GAP” is a 
lowland pathway from central Eu- 
rope through the Alpine barrier in 
northern Yugoslavia. It is an ancient 


bases in Germany are 


invasion route leading to Italy’s rich 
Po Valley. To plug the “Gap” would 
require joint planning by Italy and 
Instead, those 
tions are quarreling over Trieste. 

2. THE MEDITERRANEAN- 
squeezed to its narrowest point op- 
posite Italy—is a vital NATO aan 
route. Naples is a U. S. naval base. 
And opposite Italy is Albania, the 
only Russian satellite with a coast 
on the Mediterranean 


Yugoslavia two na- 
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THE SUPREME COURT: 


Guardian of Our Liberty 


ID you ever “go to court”? Stop 

in some time at your local Court 
House or police court when a trial’s 
going on. The experience may come 
in handy! Some day you may be 
called as a juror or witness, or be 
involved in a law suit. 

The experience will do you good 
in another way. It will make you 
proud of America. Any American, no 
matter how humble, can come to our 
courts for justice if he has been 
wronged. He will get a fair hearing 
if he’s accused of a crime. Trained 
lawyers argue in his behalf. Judge 
and jury listen carefully and impar- 
tially to both sides. They decide the 
case according to laws made by the 
people’s own elected representatives. 

You'll come away thinking: “While 
our courts stand firm, justice and 
liberty are safe.” 

Your local court is part of the court 
svstem of your state. 

Side by side with the state courts 
ire the Federal courts.- They hear 
cases that arise under Federal law. 


OUR HIGHEST COURT 


The highest Federal court is the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
\ few cases start right in the 
Supreme Court. These are cases in- 
volving ambassadors, for instance, or 
disputes in which a state govern- 
ent is on one side. 

But most cases come to the Su- 
preme Court “on appeal.” The trials 
have been held previously in other 
courts. The losing side feels dissatis- 
fied. It asks the Supreme Court to 
hear its story. The case must involve 
Federal law or the U.S. Constitution. 

Then it’s up to the Supreme Court 
tself to decide whether to hear the 
case. If the Court thinks the question 
iffects the nation’s welfare, it usually 
says: “Yes.” It gives this permission 
in about one out of every 10 appli- 
cations 

First, the lawyers on both sides 

bmit papers (called briefs) dis- 
cussing the case. After the Justices 
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read the brief, they may order the 
lawyers to argue the case before 
them in person. 

If you were in Washington, D. C., 
this month, you might hear some of 
these cases. The regulay yearly ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court runs from 
October through May. 


HOME OF THE HIGH COURT 


The Supreme Court meets in a 
white marble structure not far from 
the Capitol. Over the entry is en- 
graved: “EQUAL JUSTICE UN- 
DER LAW.” The courtroom is a 
small chamber -with a long, high 
bench at the front. The nine Justices 
sit behind the bench. 

There is no jury. Nor do the per- 
sons directly concerned in the case 
appear before the Court. Only their 
lawyers speak before the Justices 

Later, the Justices talk the cases 
over in great secrecy. On Saturday 
mornings they vote on how to de 
cide the cases they have heard. 

The Chief Justice, if he votes with 
the majority, chooses the Justice to 
write the Court’s opinion. The Chief 
Justice may write it himself. If he is 
in the minority, the Justice with the 
longest service among those who 
voted with the majority assigns the 
writing of the opinion. 

Sometimes no written opinion is 
handed down. Every Justice is free 
also, to write a separate opinion of 
his own. 

Decisions 


on Mondays. 


IS IT CONSTITUTIONAL? 


Many cases hingé on the question: 
“Has the Constitution been  vio- 
lated?” 

This was not always so. In fact, 
the Court was not always so power- 
ful as it is now. The first Chief Jus- 
tice, John Jay, resigned because, he 
said, the Court lacked “the energy 
weight, and dignity which are essen 
tial to its affording due support to 
the national Government.” 

John Marshall, who was Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States from 180] 
to 1835, decided that the Supreme 
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Court had the power to declare laws 
unconstitutional. When a law is de- 
clared unconstitutional, it is wiped 
off the books. The Supreme Court's 
decision is final. And the Court com- 
mands such great respect that the 
whole nation abides by its rulings. 
The Constitution lays down the 
form and powers of our Federal 
Government. It also sets limit to the 
powers of the Federal Government. 
The Bill of Rights forbids the Fed- 
eral Government to interfere with 
individual liberties of speech, wor- 
ship, the press, and others. The 
Supreme Court has always guarded 
these rights carefully. It has thrown 
out many laws conflicting with the 
liberties of the ordinary citizen. 


MAKE-UP OF THE COURT 

Originally there were six Justices. 
Since 1869 the number has been 
nine. All are appointed for life by 
the President. The Senate must give 
its approval to each appointment. 

The President can appoint any 
citizen. He need not be a lawyer or 
judge, although nearly all Supreme 
Court Justices have had legal train- 
ing. 

The eight Associate Justices are 
paid $25,000 a year, the Chief Justice 
$25,500 

The Chief Justice, as presiding 
officer, often has great influence over 
the Court. Earl Warren, who suc- 
ceeds the late Fred M. Vinson, is 
the 14th Chief Justice in our his- 


tory. (See “Newsmakers,” p. 4.) 








TWO YOUTH VOLUNTEERS of Scott High (E. Orange, N. J.) 
pitch in to lead boys’ and girls’ recreation in their local 


community centers. They are Barbara Brainard (in left-hand 
photo) and Frank Funicelli (at left in right-hand photo). 


Want a Good Job With No Pay? 


Serve your Red Feather agencies——these teen-agers do! 


HELP WANTED 


Spare-time employment, helping people. No 
experience necessary. You get no pay—ex- 
cept the thrill of doing something for others. 
Apply at Volunteer Bureau of the Commu- 
nity Chest or Welfare Council in your town 


UPPOSE you read an ad like 

that in the newspaper! 

This imaginary ad sums up the 
Red Feather story that’s being told 
this month all over the U. S. In Oc- 
tober — “Red Feather month” — mil 
lions of Americans are answering 
this “call for help.” They are the 
volunteers who work for Community 
Chest agencies in their spare time 
and without pay. They serve in 
countless tasks to help fellow Ameri 
cans out of trouble. 

You might call them the Red 
Feather Volunteers. The Red Feath 
er is the symbol of the Community 
Chest. About 1,700 communities in 
the U. S. have a Communitv Chest. 


x * 
* * 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


* 
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The Chest is a fund that provides 
money to help run local clinics, hos- 
pitals, orphanages, Y’s, Scouts, and 
many more of the service 
agencies that help make your com- 
munity a good place to live. 

At one time, each of these agen- 
cies ran its own money-raising cam- 
paign. Having so different 
campaigns wasted time 
money, and patience. So the agen- 
cies decided to “put all their begs in 
one ask-it.” 

That’s how the Red Feather Cam- 
paign got started. It goes on every 
October—one big yearly drive for 
donations to support most of the so 


social 
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cial agencies in your town 

Do you know there are “Red 
Feather teens,” too? Meet the stu 
dent-members of the Youth Volun- 
teer Service (YVS) at Clifford J. 
Scott High in East Orange, N. J. 
During the past school vear alone 
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members of the YVS served a total 
of 881 hours in nine different welfare 
agencies in their home town. Here 
are three typical Youth Volunteers to 
tell you what they did: 

Pat McLaughlin: “I volunteered 
to work at the Orange Valley Settle 
ment House. As a free service, the 
House cares for small children dur 
ing the day while their parents 
work. My duty was to keep the chil- 
dren happy with games and amuse- 
ments. I enjoyed working with them 
because they really need help, love, 
and understanding. It made me real- 
ize how fortunate most of us are to 
have the home life we have.” 

Lou D°Antonio: “I was a volun- 
teer at a local Community House. 
My job was to coach a basketball 
team of 1l- and 12-year-old boys. 
These boys weren't used to playing 
by the rules! But they soon learned 
to work as a team and to get along 
with their team-mates. I enjoyed my 
visits there and gained a lot of expe- 
rience in handling people.” 

Pat O°Rourke: “My _ volunteer 
work was at St. Mary’s Hospital. I 
acted as a nurse's aide. My main 
jobs were to care for patients, make 
their beds, bathe them, read to them, 

Continued on page 28) 
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Gay Head 


Q. My best friend and I had a 
quarrel last week, and we still 
haven't made up. Frankly, 'm mis- 
erable, and I think she is, too. But 
she won't apologize, and it was her 
fault, so I think it’s up to her to say 
she’s sorry. Since she won't, though, 
is there anything I can do to patch 
things up? 


\. You've just scored 100 per cent 
on half of a test—and zero on the 
other half! You're on the right track 
in wanting to make up, but you're 
off base in thinking that your friend 
is the only one who should apolo- 
gize. Here's why: 

Let's assume that the quarrel was 
Marty's fault, not yours. It still takes 
two—not one, but two—to quarrel, 
every time. Even if Marty said or 
did something terribly unfair or un- 
kind to you, you must have gotten 
mad” at her for it, or there never 
would have been a quarrel. Right? 


“But,” you may protest, “why 
shouldn't | get mad at something so 
mean? You don't expect me to just 
sit there and take it, do you?” 

It's hard, of course, not to lose 
your temper when someone is really 
being unfair, but it can be done— 
without your “giving in.” If you'd 
thought about Marty before “blow- 
ing your top” at her, your mind 
probably would have worked some- 
thing like this: “Let's hold on a min- 
ute. Marty’s my friend. Surely, she 
wouldn't have said (or done) a 
thing like that if she were feeling 
like herself today.” And, instead of 
exploding at her, then you'd have 
gone about your own business until 
Marty felt like her old self, your 
friend, again. 

Now there seems to be only one 
positive thing for you to do. Don't 
just wait for Marty to apologize. Go 
to her, and apologize—not for being 
wrong, but for losing your temper. 
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If you sound as though you mean 
this—and you do mean it, don’t you? 
—it should then be easy and natural 
for her, in turn, to say “I'm sorry.” 

In the future, try to think fast— 
before you speak. It's much easier 
to avoid quarrels than to patch them 
up afterwards. 


Q. I never know what to talk 
about at parties. Please help me. 


A. Anything that is interesting to 
you is likely to be interesting to 
other people your age. If you've 
seen a movie you liked, read a mag- 
azine article that entertained you, 
or overheard an amusing exchange 
of conversation at school, you have 
something to talk about at a party. 

Happenings at home, at school, 
or about town are also good topics 
of conversation. So are sports and 
music. Be sure to read a newspaper 
every day, and don't be satisfied 
with just reading the headlines; seek 
out the human interest stories and 
the editorial pages. 

But don't underestimate the pow- 
er of a good listener. It’s better to 
listen with enthusiasm than to speak 
just to fill in the silence. And not 
only is a good listener in demand 
everywhere—after a while he knows 
something! 





True or False? 


When the bell rang at the end of 
the period, Mr. Benson held up his 
hand: “Just a moment, please. Be- 
fore you go, please leave your book 
reports on my desk. Class dis- 
nissed F 

Bud groaned. He'd been hoping 
the teacher would forget about 
those reports that were due today. 
He hadn't finished his, and in Mr. 
Benson's class you got marked down 
f your paper was late. He just had 
to keep his “B” in that course, but 
iow he was in for it. 

Or was he? He walked up to Mr. 
Benson's desk, and said sheepishly: 
Gee, Mr. Benson, I'm sorry, but I 
overslept this morning, and left the 


house in a hurry. I left the book 
report in my other notebook.” 

Mr. Benson was understanding. 
“That's all right, Bud. It happens to 
the best of us. Bring it in tomorrow 
and I won't penalize you this time.” 

Bud rushed home to write his re- 
port. 


1. Suppose Bud argued: “Sure, I 
told a little fib about that book re- 
port—but what's the difference? I 
did get my report written—isn't that 
more important than whether it 
came in a few hours late? Besides, 
it’s not fair of Mr. Benson to take 
off 40 points just because a report 
is late. If I'd lost those points, I 
might have lost my ‘B’ in this course. 
Then my parents would have 
clamped down on my dates and 
sports, and I wouldn't be having 
any fun at all. I was just acting in 
self-defense, wasn't I?” 

How would you answer Bud? 

2. Do you think that telling a He 


is ever justified? To “save your own 
skin"? To spare another person's 
feelings? In the latter case, is it pos- 
sible to be tactful, without telling 


- 


an untruth? 


School Draws Up Moral Code 


Students at Evanston High School— 
facing problems like those presented in 
“How Would You Solve It?”—decided 
to draw up a “Moral Code” for their 


school. Here is one of the statements 
from their Code 

‘Since mutual trust is the basis for 
ill human relationship, I realize the 
necessity for maintaining personal hon- 
esty and integrity in all my relation- 
ships.” 

How would you apply this statement 
to this week's “Solve It” situation? 
Remember—we welcome your solutions 
to any situation described in this column. 
Outstanding solutions will be published, 
and $5 prizes will be awarded to the 
writers whose letters appear in this 
column. Address contributions to: “How 
Would You Solve It?” World Week, 33 
West 42nd St... New York 36, N. Y. 





Fo - 


coy WHAT ~~ 
~ you PLEASE | 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 
I enjoyed the 
Week very much. 


first of World 
Our class is using it 
in our everyday work. I think there 
should be more articles like “Count on 
Us” about teen-agers pitching in for 
good citizenship. Keep up the wonder- 
ful work, 


issue 


Sally Thomas 


There'll be plenty more stories about 
teens in good citizenship activities! 
Watch for the regular “Good Citizens 
at Work” feature each week.—Ed 


Dear Editor 

I really do enjoy you 
World Week. My favorite 
"Movie Check List,” “Say What You 
Please,” “Laughs,” and about all 
of your enjoyable material. Keep up the 
good work and your magazine will al 
rated “tops.” 


Charles McColliste: 
San Lorenzo High 
San Lorenzo. Calif 


magazine 
features are 


just 


ways be 


Sc hool 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to thank you for making 
World Week possible. Before my geog 
raphy teacher ordered World Week fou 
our class, I wasn’t interested in the 
news. I would turn off the radio o1 
television when it came on. Now I read 
and make notes on this book and take 


and what's going on around me. I'm 
sure everyone in my class enjoys it as 
much. 
Peggy Walls 
Caruthersville 
Caruthersville, 


High School 
Mo 


Dear Editor: 

Upon reading a paragraph submitted 
by Stanley Brown of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(WW, Sept. 16, p. 24), I felt I should 
correct his strange ideas about country 
people. 

The reason city kids beat the country 
kids in sports is that the country kids 
are too busy working to go out for 
sports. 

Also, I'd 
people don’t sit 
terrible conditions of the city. 
usually we haven't time to sit 
talking after supper and if we do, we 
talk about something more interesting 
than city people. 


Marilyn Sylin 


like to say that country 
around talking about 
Because 
around 


Cambridge High School 
Cambridge, Minn. 


interest in news of the world. 
I take deep interest in my 


Saratoga Springs High School 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


William “ 
trumpeter. 
oo Btn 
New England (abbr.). 
. Strange 
Indefinite article. 
Rag , by Lionel 
Hampton. 
Kenton, 


world 





Downbeat 


By Norman Leer, The Todd School, Woodstock, Illinois 


Group of musicians play- * John- 
ing together 
“Real cool” 
Plays jazz in free 
stricted style. 

. Shoshone Indian 
Negative. 

. Compass direction 
. Benny . clarinetist 
Father 

Musician 
“Telly 
Poems 

3. Curve 
Dines. 

27. Contest of speed 
Jolson and C app, 
Conspiracy. 

2. Organiz: ation formed to 
entertain GI's 
3. Gene , drummer 
. Rowing implement 
Ireland Flies aloft 
‘ Beverage Regret. 
. Wrath Jazz is an 
. Baritone Nelson Health resort 
Famous ball player Attempt 
Speaker Prepare for publication 


3 Short for fraternity. 
’ 1 the - ~ ; 
Anna and the King é Charlie bird” Parker, 
ilto sax player. 
Oceans Golf mounds 
At Pic re 


. Louis Armstrong plays “= letter of Greek 
this uy 


phabet 
4 Patrol (ab br. ) 
French “ ee 
2. Exist 
4. Musician’ s sli ing ter? 
“business. 
5. Rhythm in jazz 
56. Birthplace of jazz 
Orleans 
Subject of this p 


son 
jazz 


unre- 
* Starred words refer to jazz terms. 


band 
leade r 
Discovered in Cx 
and composer in 1849 

” Morton Manufactured 
Re il solid.” 
Oliver (abbr. ) 
Missouri (abbr. ) 
Lowest tide in the 
month 
One way to hear your 
favorite 


ilifornia 


lunar 


songs. 
Blues, by 
Handy. 
Count 
Queen ot 


W. C. 
Musician 
Bessie Smith, 
the 


form 


Shore 
Milton 
row, clarinetist. 

Metal in its native state 
Master of Civil Engi 
(ab br ) 

abe th 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets 
Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. Give name, address, school 
and grade. Address: Purrle Editor, World Week, 33 W. 42 St., New York 
36. N. Y. Answers in next week's issue 


article 


n for 


neering 
Short for Eliz 
Each (abbr.). 
Chemical symbol fo 
barium 





206 Chances to Win in $4525 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject: 





“What | expect my education and 
school activities to do for me” 


= @) PLAYING THE SPORT I LIKE AND 
“= )/DOING GOOD WORK IN CLASS WILL 
HELP ME DEVELOP MY MIND AND 
ABILITY TO WORK WITH OTHER PEOPLE. 


MY FAVORITE SUBJECT IS SOCIAL 
STUDIES. RIGHT NOW / AM THINKING 
OF BECOMING A TEACHER. / CAN GET 
A GOOD START BY LEARNING AS MUCH 
. POSSIBLE ABOUT MY SCHOOL, MY 
COMMUNITY AND MY COUNTRY. 


‘What I 


is’ not 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ‘ 
expect my education and school activities to do for me” 


longer than 500 words. 
Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ‘ 
expect my education and school activities to do for me’’ 
longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed 
by a local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 
HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Would you like to travel 
hroughout the world? Would you like to become a business exec- 
itive? Would you like to go on the stage, be a doctor or nurse, a 
yer, an engineer? Would you like your family and community 


‘What I 
is not 


be proud of you? 

You certainly would, and there is no harm in dreaming—if you do 
something about making those dreams come true. Analyze yourself 
What subjects do you like best, and do the best in? Do you like 

ple, are you content to be by yourself? Do you step out ahead 
and get things done? 
Now, put the two together. Then write us how you expect your 
education and school activities will help you achieve your life aims 


and ambitions. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES — 3.0"! open 


legibly in ink on one side of paper only 

te double-spaced ot one side of paper 
tter or theme on topic. “What I expect 
ication and school activities to do for me.”’ 
r Division (10th, 11th, 12th grades) letter 
t exceed 500 words in length. In Junior 
6th th, &th, 9th grades) letter must 

vords in length 


Royal Typewriter ( 
anes, or of its ads 
families. Contest « 
regulations 


4. Entries will tx 
cerity, and aptness 
no ter than November 13, 1953, to H 

table Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines 

i Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 

n ntries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signed with your name. home address, name of 


school. vour school grade and teacher's name and ideas therein he« 








student (6th, 7th, Sth, 9th 
nore and hi nw school student (10th, llth, 12th 
grades) of the United States, except employees of 
orgpany, 
‘Ttising agencmes 
ibject to all FederaYand state 








103 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


10th, 11th, 


Ist Prize $200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
2nd Prize $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes $ 10 each** 

*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer 


103 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
3rd Prize $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes $ 10 each** 


“Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


12th grades 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 


Portable dealer 
“*Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter, or double 
the cash by having a local Royal Portable dealer sign your 
Mail to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Maga- 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


entry. 
zines, 


ip om elementary and Typewriter Company, Inc., to be used as it sees fit 
S. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Divison) and of the 2nd and 4rd prizes in 
Inc., its subsidi each division, there will be awarded one Koya! 
nd their Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type 
writer dealer. To the winners of the 100 cash 
prizes of $10 each ‘Senior and Junior Divisions 


udged for originality, sin will be awarded an extra $10 each, provided entry 
of thought by the Reuben f 

Donnelly Corporation. Final judging by 
editorial staff of Scholastic Magazines. Judges 
decisions final. Prizes are listed elsewhere in this 6, Prize winners 
advertisement. Duplicate prizes awarded in case 
of ties. No entries returnec 
me the property of Royal 


is signed by an authorized Koya! Portable Type- 


writer dealer 


names will be announced in 
January 13th imeve of Scho/astu Aagazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 


rf 


i. All entries. contents, 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1953 





A Workbook Page for the Unit on Italy 














1. MAP IT OUT 

(Refer to the map on page 

1. Label the Mediterranean Sea 

2. Write “PO” at approximate location of Po valley. 

3. Lightly shade Italy (including the islands). 

4. Make a heavy line to show the approximate loca 
tion of the Apennine Mountains 

5. Mark a row of X’s to show about where the Alps 
Mountains lie 

6. Mark France with the letter F 

7. Mark Yugoslavia with the letter Y 

8. In what 


ll if you need help. ) 


direction is Corsica from Sardinia? 


9. Draw a dash line to show the approximate route 
a U.S. ship would follow in going to Trieste 
10. Mark the letter A on Austria 


ll. OUR ITALIAN TOUR 


If the underlined word or words make the sentence 
wrong, write the correct word or words in margin 


“Our plane was leaving Italy's capital, Naples. From 
Naples we flew in a southerly ‘direction toward th 
mouth of the Po River. The plane climbed higher to 
cross the Alps Mountains, which run the length of the 
Italian “boot.” Soon we could see the Mediterranean 
Sea, which lies between taly and Yugoslavia Whe hi 
we landed, we found that the Po Valley is one of 
Italv’s richest farm regions, and has more factories than 
' It was winter, and the Po 

But at last our stav was 


most parts of southern Italy 
region was colder than Naples 


iver. We went to the mountain resort of Trieste. and 
then on to Switzerland, Italy’s neighbor on the south 
and to France, which borders Italy on the west.” 


lll. ITALY’S PROBLEMS 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false 
© if it is a matter of opinion 


Write 


|. Italy has more people than she'll ever be able to 
feed properly 


Italy has received aid from the United States 
since World War II. 


Italy is one of Europe's poorest countries 


Italians would be more prosperous if they built 
more industries 


Italy imports part of her food 
Italy has many coal and iron mines 


Hydroelectric power runs many of the factories in 
northern Italy 

The Italian government is helping some landless 
farmers to get land of their own 


9. Italy should outlaw the Communist party 


lO. Italy has given up her claim to Trieste 


iV. WHICH IS CORRECT? 
Write letter of correct choice in blank space 


} 


l. Italy’s new premier is: (a) Alcide de Gasperi; ( b 
Giuseppe Pella; (c) Antonio Marlotta 

All the following are correct except: (a) Austria 
once held Trieste; (b) Trieste is an important 
seaport; (c) Yugoslavia occupies Zone A of the 
lrieste Free Territory and the city of Trieste 
During World War II, Italy was: (a) neutral; (b 
on the side of our enemies; (c) on our side 


Italy belongs to each of the following except: (a 
t > 


NATO; (b) U.N.; (« 


Community (Schuman Plan) 


European Coal and Stee! 


Most of the people of the city of Trieste are: (a) 
of Italian descent: (b) Yugoslavs; (c) 
trom the former Austro-Hungarian empire 


immigrants 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Why is Italy an important link in the defense of 
rope? (Answer on separate sheet of paper 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz. 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Questions Il, IL, and TV. Total, 100. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 

ntegrity (p. 4) —honesty; moral 

undness; uprightness. 

fifth columnists (p. 4)—Secret sym- 
ithizers and supporters of the enemy 
within the other side’s defense lines. 

saboteur (p. 4)—One who deliber- 
itely wastes or destroys property, some- 
imes in war to disrupt the enemy, 
sometimes in labor disputes to damage 
the employer. : 

Kremlin (p. 9)—A fortress-like area 
side Moscow, Russia’s capital. It is 
sed as headquarters by the Communist 
ilers of Russia. . 
satellite (p. 9)—As used in the arti- 
e, a small country dominated by a 
nore powerful one, such as the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe, which are un- 
ler Russian domination. 

tack (p. 9)—To sail a sail boat into 
he wind, by shifting direction from side 
to side and moving forward in a zig-zag 
nanner,. 

warmongers (p. 9)—Persons who seek 
to stir up war. 

black market (p. 10)—The selling of 
in violation of ration rules or 
maximum prices set by the Government. 
During World War II, when goods were 
scarce, unscrupulous persons in many 
ountries secretly gathered and _ sold 
urticles at illegal prices and in illegal 


YOoOOCcS 


imounts. 
lira (p. 10)—A nickel coin, the mone- 
tary unit of Italy, once worth about five 
U. S. cents. As a result of Italy’s post- 
war inflation, a U. S. dollar is now equal 
to mere than 600 lire (plural of lira). 
Renaissance (p. 11)—The “revival” 
w “rebirth” of interest in Greek and 
Roman learning, which took place in 
vestern Europe about 500 years ago. 
monarchist (p. 11)—A_ believer in 
nonarchy; that is, rule by a king. 
fascist (p. 11)—A believer in fascism, 
the governmental system developed in 
Italy by Mussolini, and marked by state 
trol over all aspects of life. 
inflation (p. 10)—When money 
increases much faster than the 
supply of goods, prices usually shoot 
This condition is known as 


or 
dit 


ipwards. 
nflation 

oalition (p. 10)—A temporary alli- 
nce of two or more political parties, 
sually for the purpose of winning an 

chon or running a_ government. 
Countries with severa] major political 
with none able to win a major- 


are governed by coalitions. 


arties, 
ity, usually 
This is true especially under a parlia- 
mentary system of government, in which 
the premier and his cabinet must resign 
if they lose the backing of the majority 


f the legislature 





strategic (p. 14)—Of importance for 


warfare. 

mutual-defense treaty (p. 14)—A 
treaty in which two or more nations 
agree to help one another in case of an 
attack on any of them. 


Say It Right! 
lira (p. 10)—lé rii 
Alcide de Gasperi (p. 10)—al ché dé dé 
gas pér ré. 
Giuseppe Pella (p. 10)—j6d zép pa pél la 


Apennine (p. 11)—dp é nin. 

Milan (p. 11)—mt lan; mi ln. 

Fascist (p. 11)—fdsh Ist; fds Yst. 

Mussolini (p. 11)—mdds sd lé na. 

Somaliland (p. 11)—sd md 1é land, 

Trieste (p. 12)—tré és ta; tré ést 

Ljubljana (p. 14)—lydéd blya nii. 

“Italia irredenta” (p. 13)—é td ly ér ra 
dén ta. 

Tito (p. 14 

Josip Broz (p 

Slovene (p. 14) 

strategic (p. 14) 


té td 
14) 

sl6 vén 
stra té jtk 


yo sep brdz 














"Be ele-facts 











\\ 
THESE 


READY TO SHOOT 


Thunderstorms produce two ® 
kinds of static. Both interfere with 
operation of your telephone. “Roll- 
ing static” comes from storms over 
a wide area and muddles telephone 
talk. “Crack static” comes from 
lightning flashes and mixes up the 
signals that work dial systems. 


YF Heritons ” CAPTURE STORMS 


“THERE'S A BIG ONE!” 


@ If you live in a part of the coun- 
try where thunderstorms are very 
frequent, you might see a team of 
Bell scientists chas- 
ing thunderheads. As funny as it 
sounds, they're actually hard at 
work improving the performance of 
today’s telephone. Here's the story: 


Laboratories 


ir ™ 
j 


STORMS AT WORK 
@ Bell Laboratories 


“capture” storms on high-fidelity 


scientists 


equipment that records the electri- 
cal effect of lightning. They then 
pit the recordings against new cir- 
cuits... adjusting and redesigning 
the circuits until they're static proof 


This method saves the time and ex- 
pense of taking the new circuits into 
the actual storm area to be tested. It's 
an example of the care taken by Bell 
Telephone men to make telephone 


communications better and better. 


Gell Tephne Syfim. (i) 





He Makes 


AVE you ever done the shopping 

for your family? You may have 
noticed that the meat at your butcher 
shop is usually marked — Prime, 
Choice, Good, Commercial, Utility, 
etc. Who decides on these grades 
for your meat? And what do the 
grades mean? 

Recently we asked these ques- 
tions at the Denver Beef Company, 
near the Hudson River in New York 
City. 

“There are career 
for qualified young men who want 
to become meat graders,” we had 
heard. We decided to find out more 
about it. 

Henry A. Gibbons is U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture main station 
supervisor for the Federal Meat 


opportunities 


Grading Service in New York City 
and nearby states. He invited us to 
see a young meat grader at work. 

While we were waiting at the 


Many Art Instruction stu- 
dents earn good money even 
after a few lessons. Perhaps 
you can too! First step is to 
see if you have art talent. 
Here’s how to find out free! 


the Grade 


Denver Beef Company tor the meat 
grader, Mr. Gibbons busily 
answering the phone. He talked to 
meat graders who dropped in for 
assignments, and to a young market 
expert who had come downtown for 
the morning market prices of meat. 
In between times, Mr. Gibbons told 
us how meat is graded 

“We look for three things in grad- 
ing meat,” he said, “conformation 
(the shape of the meat carcass), 
finish (the amount of internal and 
external fat, and the way the fat is 
distributed over the carcass), and 
quality (the intermingling of fat and 
lean meat).” 

Mr. Gibbons continued: “The De 
partment of Agriculture has trained 
inspectors who inspect all meat in 
interstate commerce. They see that 
the meat is free of disease and all 
right for eating. But the grading 
of the meat is voluntary. Of course 


Was 


Picture yourself learning to 
be a money-making profes- 
sional artist, in spare time 
at home! Jt can be. In 38 
years we’ve taught many of 
America’s greatest artists 
by mail. If you have talent, 
we can give you the same 
start! 


FREE TEST! es 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Dept. 10583 


500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


This famous test has 
started many art careers. 
You take it at home in 
spare time. FREE. No 
obligation. Just mail 
coupon TODAY! 


Name 
Address 
City 

® State 


Please send me your Free Art Talent Test. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 





cauieimmalbias Phone 
— Zone___ Covnty___ a 
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A Career Club Feature 


Cal Santare 


most meat wholesalers, hotels, restau- 
rants, shipping lines, hospitals, and 
markets want their meat graded. 
They pay the Department of Agri- 
culture to do the grading for them. 
Since one of our trained men can 
grade a lot of meat in a day, the 
cost is small. Grading shows the pur- 
chaser what he is paying for—and 
| guarantees that he gets it. 

“If you were going to buy an 
expensive diamond, you'd have an 
expert judge its value. The same 
idea holds for meat. If you’re buying 
quantities of expensive meat, you 
want that meat checked by our De- 
partment of Agriculture experts.” 

A husky, dark-haired young man 
came into the office. “This is Cal 
Santare, the meat grader you came 
to interview,” Mr. Gibbons said. 


PACIFIC PARATROOPER 

Here is Cal’s story: 

Cal Santare was born in New 
| York City in 1918. He was graduated 
| from Erasmus Hall High School in 

1936. He majored in science and was 
on the school’s swimming team. 
Then, after two years at Elsworth 
Business College, he took a job 
| working as a checker for Solomon 
Brothers (meat wholesalers) in 
Brooklyn. From 1942-1946 Cal was 
a paratroop officer in the Pacific 
area. He left the Army as a major. 
Cal was in business for himself 
for a year. In 1947 he took a job as 
salesman for Henry Froelich, Inc., a 
meat wholesaler in Brooklyn. He 





worked for this company until 1951. 
Then he came to work for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


MEAT GRADER’S BACKGROUND 


To qualify for the job of meat 
vrader, Cal had a good school back- 
ground (high school education, ma- 
jor in science). He had experience 
working with meat and carcasses. 
He had special interests and ability 
for the work. (His father had been 
in the meat business for many years. ) 

An expert grader gave Cal the 
‘cooler test.” He took Cal into a 
meat cooler filled with carcasses 
and asked Cal such questions as: 
“How old would you say this beef 
was when it was slaughtered?” Cal 
had to demonstrate his all-around 
knowledge of meat. 

After Cal had passed this test 
and a written test, he was assigned 
to work with an experienced meat 
grader for several months. Then he 
was given another test in all phases 
of meat grading. He passed this test 
and was assigned (under Civil Serv- 
ice) to grade meat, under the care- 
ful direction of an experienced super- 
visor. His starting pay was $5,060. 

There are automatic pay raises 
annually. In his present job, he can 
reach a top pay of $5,810. His work 
is reviewed and checked frequently 
by supervisors and also he receives 
a yearly rating. He works a 40-hour 
week. After three years, he will re- 
ceive a 20-day-a-year vacation with 
pay. 

“Do you find a career as meat 
grader challenging and interesting?” 
we asked Cal Santare. 

“As a meat grader, I'm doing a 
public service,” he said. “I also en- 
joy the people I work with. The 
work is highly technical. We must 
know all the Government regula- 
tions on meat. We have to know 
the meat business thoroughly. The 
work keeps me on my toes.” 


“BABY. IT’S COLD INSIDE” 


Cal has to dress warmly for his 
job—even in the summertime. He 
spends a lot of his day in refrig- 
erated meat coolers. “Right now, I 
have on ‘long johns, wool socks, 
warm cord trousers, a sweater, heavy 
shoes, a heavy overcoat, and a hat,” 
Cal laughed. “When I go into the 
cooler, I put on a clean white gown 
over my overcoat.” 

To relax from a day of putting the 


grade stamp on meat, Cal fishes. 

If you want a complete descrip- 
tion of the U. S. grades for beef, get 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet No. 310 by sending 10¢ to 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Veal, calf, 
lamb, and mutton also are graded 
by the Federal Government. The 
grade mark identifies the quality of 
the meat. The kind of meat is also 
indicated—such as veal, calf, yearl- 
ing mutton, and mutton. This iden- 
tification appears with the grade 


stamp on retail cuts of meat. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 21. 


Garcon! 


Pat went to an elegant restaurant for 
dinner, but the menu card was printed 
in French, and he couldn't read it. 
Watching the man next to him, he said 
to the waiter, “I'll take the same as he 
orders.” 

All went well enough with the soup, 
the celery, etc., but when the waiter 
brought him broiled lobster, Pat 
shouted indignantly, “Well, I drank 
your dishwater, and I ate your bouquet, 

~ but I'll be hanged if I'll eat that bug!” 


A Cash Register 


Doctor (inquiring after boy who has 
swallowed half a dollar): “How is the 
boy today?” 

Nurse: “No change yet.” 











Where are you in this sports shirt picture? , 


(C0 THE PICTURE OF SMARTNESS 
C1 BADLY FRAMED 


We all agree the sports shirt is a won- 
derful invention. It's casual and it’s com- 
fortable. If you pick your sports shirts 
with care, they can be smart-looking too, 


One good way is to stay with Arrow 
sports shirts. They have collars that are 
made to look and feel great . . . open or 
closed, with or without a tie. And one of 
these .. . Gabanaro . . . comes in your 
exact collar size and sleeve length. Get 
good fit and good looks in almost any 
color you can think of. Get yourself a 
sports shirt with the Arrow trade-mark. 





} ee 
ARR OW 
SPORTS SHIRTS 


Styled by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine. 











BY FLASHING 
PICTURES LIKE THIS! 


Halloween is chock-full of fun and pic- 
ture-taking opportunities. And there’s no 
trick to taking good pictures at night or in 
doors with easy-to-use Sylvania Bantam 8 
flashbulbs. 

Amazing Sylvania Bantam 8 flashbulbs 
were especially designed to help you take 
better pictures with your camera whether 
it’s an inexpensive one or super high-speed 
model. Just sight and snap and the Bantam 
8 in your flash attachment gives just the 
right light for close-ups, portraits or action 
.. + pictures you've always wanted to take. 
Best of all, Bantam 8 flashbulbs cost you 
less. 

So pick up a carton of Sylvania Blue Dot 
Bantam 8 flashbulbs at your favorite photo 
counter today, and have the time of your 


life taking pictures on Halloween, or at par- | 


ties, dances and sports events. 





| taste good on any Saturday 


; ¢ olored 


* RECIPE for a Party « 


‘‘Come on— 


Let's EAT!’ 


R* rah, rah! Team—team—team! 
And now that the game is over— 


| what? Too bad to drift home alone... . 


How about having the crowd at your 
house for eats, or taking off for a picnic 
somewhere? 

Or mavbe the 
nearby town. Several of you are going 
together, so why not stop on the way 
for a cook-out? Hot dogs or hamburgers 
For some 


team 1S playing In a 


| thing special, though, trv a hobo picni¢ 
| Serve the lunches tied up in brightly 


bandana 
different 
mouth-watering ham ‘n’ cheese flavor 
eaten either 


bandanas—two to a 


see photo bye low ) For a 
and something that can be 
hot or cold (if you can’t find an outdoor 


fireplace), try the burger recipe below. 
The whole works can be 
morning, ready for lunch 
after) the 
menu, plus the recipe 


ciously different Ham 'n ¢ 
HOBO PICNIC 
Ham ‘’n Cheese Burgers 
Baked Beans Mustard and Pickles 
Apple Tarts Soft Drinks 


fixed in the 
(or 
game the 


for these deli- 


before 


supper Here's 


} 
neese Burgers: 


And the burgers? Here’s how they're 


done 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gu gp 


SUPERFLOOD 
LAMPS 


> 


DARKROOM 
LAMPS 


PROJECTION 4 
LAMPS oe 


LIGHTING * RADIO * ELECTRONICS © TELEVISION 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 


HAM ‘N CHEESE BURGERS 
(Makes 24—you'll need two each!) 
3 tablespoons pre- 
pared mustard 
] teaspoon pepper 
Several clean tin 
cans 
2 lbs. thinly sliced 
American cheese 
2 dozen ham- 
burger buns 


3% pounds 
ground smoked 
ham 

14% cups un- 
cooked rolled 
oats 

2 eges 
cup milk 
3 cup chopped 
onions 
Beat eggs; add ham, rolled oats, milk 

onion, mustard, and pepper. Stir until 

thoroughly mixed, and pack into tin 

cans. Bake in moderate oven (350° F. 

about 1% few minutes 

remove solid from cans. Chill: then slice 


hours. Cool a 
and put into buns with a sliver of cheess 
to each burger. 

When you get to the hobo grounds 
unsling your bandanas, light a fire, and 
heat up the burgers and beans. After 
meal like this, who doesn’t want to be 


tram forever? 


Treat—No Tricks 
Whatever the occasion, after-game o1 
Halloween, supper at home can be fun 
too—and easy! No need to spend all day 
in the kitchen making sandwiches; just 
mix up your favorite spreads and ai 


The Quaker Oats Company 


University Tower Bldg. St. Cotherine St., Montree!, P.@ | A hobo picnic—with Ham ‘n Cheese Burgers, baked beans, apple tarts. Away we go! 








range them in colorful bowls around a 
plate of various kinds of sliced breads 
(white, whole wheat, rye, etc.). Let the 
crowd do the work. They'll like it, and 
! throw two 


nave to away 


wont 
dozen soggy sandwiches afterwards. 

To dress up your table and provide 
a delicious dessert, ask a friend to come 
over in the morning and help fix up this 
extra-special Two on a Stick (see pho- 
to), crunchy caramel apples and crisp 
popcorn balls. You can do them sepa- 
rately alone, but it’s fun and it saves 
time to have one of you working on the 
apples and another on the popcorn. 
Here's how it’s done 


TWO ON A STICK 
(Serves 8-12) 


you 


2 15-oz. cans (or 
2% cups) 
sweetened con- 
densed milk 

14 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons va- 
nilla 


l cup raw pop- 
corn 

8-12 good eating 
apples 

8-12 wooden 
skewers 

2 cups sugar 

l cup white corn 2 tablespoons but- 
syrup ter or margarine 
Heat butter or margarine in bottom 

of large deep sauce pan. Add popcorn 

and cover tightly. Continue heating 

over medium heat until all the corn is 

popped (3 to 5*minutes). Shake the 

pan all during cooking so that corn does 

not stick or burn. After corn is popped, 


Much better than apple 
bobbing is this Two on a 
Stick—caramel apple and 
popcorn ball on a skewer. 
One at a time, please! 


keep it hot and crisp in a slow oven 
(300° F.) until ready to make popcorn 
balls. 

Wash apples thoroughly, dry them, 
and insert skewer in stem end of each 
apple. Set out two mixing bowls and a 
buttered cookie sheet. 

Combine sugar, corn syrup, milk, and 
salt in a heavy, medium-sized sauce 
pan. Stir well until sugar is completely 
blended. Cook slowly, stirring gently 
all the time, until a small amount of the 
mixture dropped into cold water forms 
a soft ball. Then remove from heat, stir 
in vanilla, and cool slightly. 

Here’s where your friend comes in. 


The Borden Ce 


Work quickly, but don’t rush. One per 
son dumps the popcorn into a mixing 
bowl. Pour a little less than half the 
caramel mixture over it. Moisten hands 
with cold water (so caramel mixture 
won't stick) and form popcorn balls, 
laying them in a long row on the cookie 
sheet. The other person dips the pre- 
pared apples in the rest of the caramel 
mix. Twirl until well coated. Place 
apples on cookie sheet, skewers peinting 
toward popcorn balls. When you're fin 
ished, but before the popcorn is cold, 
stick one ball on the other end of each 
skewer. Cool thoroughly and allow to 
harden before serving. 
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CAN YOU BUILD 


Are you the kind of boy who likes to 
make your own ideas work —do things 
with your own hands? 

Then you have the chance of your life- 
time —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild Competition for 1954. 

All you have to do is design a solid 
model car. Build it out of wood or some 
other workable material. Sand it smooth. 
Paint it. And the job's done. 

It'll take plenty of steady ccacentra- 


A DREAM CAR? 


tion and stick-to-itiveness. 

Yet —as the hundreds of previous win- 
ners will tell you — it’s more than worth 
every minute you put into it. Not only 
because of the chance to win one of the 
awards. But of the deep-down satisfaction 
of doing a job completely on your own— 
and doing it well. 

So—there’s the challenge! 

Have you the ambition and the will to 
meet it? 





FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUILD 
AWARDS 1954 


734 Awards—in all 

8 University Scholarships (ranging from 
$1,000 to $4,000 each) 

All-Expense Trips to Exciting 4-Day 
Guild avention 

Cash Awards up to $150 in every state 
and the District of Columbia 


Identical Awards for Junior and Senior 
Groups (If son of General Motors 
employe wins, his award is duplicated 
for the next boy) 

Any boy living in the United States, 
aged at least 12 and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1953, is eligible. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUILD 


\Seneral Motors Building 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please enrol! me in the Fisher Body 
Craftsman's Guild Competition for 1954 
Also — send me the Craftsman's Guild 
button and membership card plus com 
plete instructions for building a model 
All this will be sent FREE and without 
obligation to me 


Name___ 
Address 

City and Zone 

I was born on the day of 
Parent or Guardian 


Name of my schoo!l__.__ 


City 














26 
Don’t let a 


BAD SKIN 


spoil good times! 
‘ 


Boys! Girls! 
Want to be popu 
lar? Of course you 
do! Every normal 
girl and boy wants 
to be liked and ad- 
mired! It’s embar 
rassing to have your face break out! But 
here’s real help when teen-age skin 
problems threaten to spoil your good 
times and ruin your popularity! 


Here’s the good news that's thrill 
ing teen-agers all over the country! A 
new way to help heal externally-caused 
blemishes—fast! You start by washing 
your face with greaseless, medicated 
Noxzema and water! 


Helps 24 hours a day! And it’s so 


easy! Here's all you do 


1. Wasn face and neck with Noxzema 
and water. Just apply Noxzema liber 
ally; wring out a cloth In warm water; 
then wash as if using soap. Notice how 
clean your skin looks! How Noxzema 
softens and smoothes 


Herps neat while you sleep! Spread 
medicated Noxzema over your face and 
pat a bit extra on any externally caused 
blemishes to help heal them fast! You'll 
like its cool, pleasant tingle. Noxzema 
is not gummy! Not sticky! Doesn't 
stain pillow! It’s greaseless! 


Wasi again in the morning with water 
and Noxzema. Then apply medicated 
Noxzema over your face, to 
soothe and help protect your skin all 
day! It’s greaseless! Doesn't show! 


w hole 


Save Money!? Get the big 85¢ jar of 
Noxzema for only 59¢ plus tax! This 
gives you 43% more for your money 
than in the small size! Limited time 
only! Don’t delay! Get your supply of 
Noxzema at any drug or cosmetic coun- 
ter while this money saving offer lasts! 








}a quarterback as 
| moved to tailback last year 


iz: 
done 
| Golden Gophers. He receives, 


Winona 


Paul Giel, 


F A BASEBALL scout offered 

$40,000 to buy your football uniform, 
it’s a cinch you'd drop everything and 
take it. Or would you? 

Paul Giel (pronounced Jeel), Minne- 
sota’s 2l-year-old backfield whiz, re- 
offer—and know 


1! 
| 


llow—from the 


you 


ceived just such an 
what he did? Told the fe 
N. Y. Giants—to see him when he grad- 
uated next June. Amazed? You should 
be. Giel’s an amazing guy. 
“Everyone at Minnesota has been 
iwfully nice to me,” Paul explained to 
the scout. “I expect to continue living in 
Minnesota and I’m going to play my 


senior year of football. Baseball can 


| wait.” 


Such a decision could cost the Golden 
Gopher a bundle of money and the 
chance of a lifetime. This son of a hard- 


| working railroad engineer is a marked 
|man on the gridiron. An injury to his 


arm could finish him as a diamond 


| prospect—he’s a terrific pitcher. 


however, that 


Paul hopefully notes, 
Jackie Robinson, Allie Reynolds, Fed 


| Kluszewski, and Alvin Dark were once 


college grid greats and are now top 
notch big leaguers. 

Dark, crew-cut Giel was “Most Val- 
uable Player” in the Big Ten last year. 
lo give you an idea of what that means, 
some of the previous winners have in- 


| cluded Tommy Harmon, Vic Janowicz, 
| Biggie Munn, Red Grange, and Giel’s 
| own coach, Wes Fesler. That’s what you 
| call keeping wonderful company! 


For that matter, Paul is a gang in 
himself. He isn’t particularly big (5’ 


| 11”, 185 lbs.) or fast. But he’s tough, 
| deceptive, and plenty versatile. He was 


a sophomore, then 
when he 
became a slick triple-threat. The switch 
was just what the doctor ordered, for 
Paul went on to set a Big Ten total 
offense record of 1,473 yards. 

Though Paul is noted for his bullet 
passing and shifty, hard running, he’s 
for the 
passes, 
place kicks, 
plays a lot of defense 

Giel first began to gel as a soph at 
Minn.) High School. Though 


he weighed just 132 po 


just about everything 


punts, calls signals, and 


inds, soaking 
he made the team. Two 
years later All-State 
halfback, and also won mention in bas- 
ketball, wrestling, and baseball. 

When he’s not watching movies of 
Minnesota’s games, Pau! can be found 
rooting for Richard Widmark or Esther 


wet, Varsity 


he was pi ked 


SPORTS 


Big Deal 


Williams at the neighborhood movie. 
Paul’s favorite singer is Frankie Laine 
and when it comes to rating the bands, 
Tommy Dorsey is No. 1 on his hit 
parade. 

Biology is his favorite school subject 
and listening to records is his special 
hobby. Paul’s ambition: Pro baseball 
and coaching. 

His greatest thrill in sports occurred 
late last season when he almost single- 
handedly knocked Wisconsin out of a 
Rose Bowl bid. All Paul did was pitch 
10 successful passes out of 20, including 
two for touchdowns, gain 85 yards by 
running, and catch two passes. The final 
score was 21-21, but one alert Minne- 
sota newspaper had it: “Giel 21, Wis- 
consin 21.” 

We didn’t have a chance to ask, but 
we'll bet Giel didn’t like the headline. 
It ignored his teammates, and with Paul 
the team always comes first. We found 
out about his modesty at Look Maga- 
zine’s All-American banquet last De 
cember. Looking around at all the other 
All-Americans, Paul complained, “Gee 
I don’t belong here 


pl vers.” 


with these great 


SHORT SHOTS 


>» What a difference a trade makes! 
Take Virgil Trucks, for example. In 
1952 his pitching record with the De 
troit Tigers was 5 victories and 19 de- 
feats. He was ready to quit baseball 
Then he was traded to the White Sox 





and became a 20-game winner for the 
first time in his long career! 


» Why football coaches go slightly 
mad: Up at Dartmouth, Coach Tuss 
McLaughry has a terrific kicker in Bill 
Beagle. But there’s a hitch—Bill can only 
get distance kicking barefoot! 


» The kids at Longmont (Colo.) High 
ire still gabbing about the touchdown 
pass Norm Swanson threw to himself 
against Aurora last month. Norm 
chucked a long one, which bounced off 
1 teammate’s shoulder and was inter- 
cepted by Aurora’s Bob Greene. Greene 
then was tackled so hard the ball squirt- 
ed out of his hands. Swanson, the origi- 


nal thrower, caught the ball on the fly | 
ind kept going for 44 yards and a | 


touchdown! 


p> Yes sir, 


college can do wonders for 


some people. When Zeke Bratkowski re- | 
he | 


ported to Georgia three years ago, 
was an awkward side-arm passer out of 
Schearman High in Danville, Il. With 
the help of a couple of assistants, Coach 
Wally Butts taught “The Brat” 
Hip from the ear instead of from his 
waist. Now Edmund Raymond Brat- 
kowski, as he is formally known back 
in Danville, is one of the country’s finest 
passers. He completed 50% of his passes 
last year. 

>» We're kind of sorry to hear that Walt 


Buddy) Davis, the Olympic high jump | 


hampion and world-record holder, is 
giving up his specialty to play pro bas- 


ketball with the Philadelphia Warriors. | 


Che 22-year-old Texas A. & M. alumnus 
had soared 6’, 11%", which is three 
iches more than he is tall, and had 
been looked upon as possibly the first 
high jumper to clear seven feet. 

Walt’s athletic amazing 
vhen you consider he was stricken with 
lio at the age of eight and paralyzed 
n one arm and both legs. 


careel 1S 


>» What's in a record? Sometimes very 
the baseball writers | 
a big fuss when Ellis Kinder of | 


little. For example, 
iised 
he Red Sox pitched in his 67th game 
ist season. This broke 
ear-old record of 66. A big deal, eh? 
But not really. Look at the statistics: 
To set the record, Walsh pitched 464 
Kinder only 105. Walsh won 
games, Kinder a mere 10. Walsh 
out 269 hitters, Kinder about 40. 
Walsh 
a fight scene. 
230-lb. veteran 


nnings, 
10) 
truck 
> R 10u] 
Kulkovich in 


Bomber Sa 


was directing Bomber 
Though the 

ot 
stling matches, the dire¢ 
He complained that 
enough 


more 
2 OOO wre 

1 was displeased 
the Bombe showing 
1inful 0 sion for a man supposed 

» be taking a be ating. . 
“Which éxpression do you want?” 
asked the wrestler. “Hurt, double hurt, 
triple hurt, or super-colossal-I-can’t- 
stand-i —ZANDER HOLLANDER 


wasnt 


+2 


how to | 


Ed Walsh’s 45- | 


| 








At Stake 
A sign beside a cattle guard on a road 
in the Sand Hills of Nebraska reads: 
“Drive Carefully—the Life You Save 
May Be Next Year’s T-Bone Steak.” 


Omaha World-Herald Magazine 


Hurry 

The butcher was busy waiting on a 
Customer when a woman rushed in and 
said, “Give me a pound of cat food, 
quick!” Turning to the other customer 
she said, “I hope you don’t mind my 
getting waited on before you.” 

“Not if you're that hungry,” the other 


woman replied. 
Kablegram 


BOBBY SHANTZ, 


27 


Spellbound 


Man: “Long distance. I want to place 
a call to Damariscotta, Maine.” 

Operator: “How do you spell that, 
please?” 

Man 


write.” 


“Lady, if I could spell it, I'd 


Explained 
“Look here, Smith,” the 
“you and Jones both started digging 
at the same time, got a 
bigger pile of dirt than you have.” 
“Well, he’s diggin’ a bigger 
said Smith. 


said boss, 
and he’s now 
hole. r 


Kablegram 


way 


the PHILADELPHIA ATHLETICS’ 
pitching sensation and 
the AMERICAN LEAGUE'S 


most valuable player 


for 1952 SAYS: 


GEM BLADES 
ARE REALLY BIG 
LEAGUE! THEY GIVE 


MORE CLEAN SHAVES 
THAN ANY OTHER 
BLADE! 


Shave the Gem way—the way the 

baseball stars shave. Bobby Shantz, 
Mickey Mantle, Eddie Stanky, Phil Rizzuto 
and many other baseball greats agree that 
Gem DURIDIUM PROCESS BLADES 
and the GEM FEATHER WEIGHT 
RAZOR are a team that can’t be beat! 


SPECIAL 
BOBBY SHANTZ OFFER! 


TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Geta 


| GEM FEATHER WEIGHT RAZOR 


plus 
TWO GEM DURIDIUM BLADES 


“156 


only 
Same type Reror as sold in 98« Gem Sets 
Precision KSR, Products 


‘Sees 


Smooth delivery, razor-sharp con- 
trol is what made Bobby Shantz a 
24-game winner for the Athletics 
last year! It’s that extra controlled 
sharpness in Gem Duripium Process 
Blades that means smooth delivery 
in your shave —the difference be- 
tween a “sandpaper” shave and a 
“satin” shave! 

New Gem Dunripium Process 
Means Worvp’s SHARPEST BLADE 

. gives closer shaves with fewer 
strokes . . . gets off the “StuBBORN 
Sruss.e” that ordinary blades miss 
—that sandpaper stubble you can’t 
even see, but she can feell 


| PROCESS BLADE | 8. 


geen Sofety Razor Corp., Dept. FF, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Dear Bobby: Rush me new Feather Weight 
Gem Razor and 2 Gem Duridium Blades. 


| enclose 15¢ for mailing and handling. 
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Get His Number 


A city boy was visiting his country 


COUSIN. 
“What do 
asked the 
don’t know if that’s 
“I don’t know 
city boy, “cause I can’t see the 


know about cows?” 
lad. “I'll bet 


i Jersey cow 


vou 
country you 


from here,” said the 


Gone to Sea 


Teacher: “Jimmie, what is 
sula?” 
Jimmie: “A rubber neck.” 
Teacher: “No. It's a neck 
” 
out to se@a. 
Jimmie: “Well, that’s 
isn’t it?” 


running 


a rubber he k 


Grounded 


Fireman: “Jump into the blanket.” 
Man: “No, you might drop it. Put 
it on the ground first.” 


Full of Pepper 

Diner: “Waiter! This stew is terrible 
What kind is it?” 

Waiter: “The chet calls this his en 
thusiastic stew.” 

Diner: “Why?” 

Waiter: “He puts everything he has 
into it.” 





IN Enasing, TOO, rHeRe’s | 
| 


an Aad Technique 


On sketches and drawings, the lines you erase 
are just as important as the lines you retain. 
Here are your best bets from Weldon Roberts 
for neatness; most exacting erasing techniques 


ARTEX— Soft white 
pencil eraser for 
practical drawing 
and drafting 


HEXO CLEANER — Sof? pink 
eraser and “cleaner” for broad 
surfaces: drawing and tracing 
papers, tracing cloth, canvas 


SUEDE — For erasing 
ink lines on drawing 
and fracing poper, 
tracing cloth 


DOUGH — Kneadabie 
to any shape for 
erasing charcoal and 
pencil drawings 

See them oll 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J 


of your stationer's 


Mii iTops, don’t miss 


WAM ROMAN HOLIDAY. (Para- 
mount. Produced and directed by 
William Wyler.) 


in our his 
been pretty 
different, a 


All the “Roman holidays 
tory books 
affairs. This 
and heart-warming romance with just a 
touch of the bitter-sweet to keep it from 
going gooey. Its story is old as the hills 
the one about the beautiful 
who falls in love with a handsome com 
moner. But director William Wyler has 
brought it out of its customary costume 


settings to present-day Rome. 


have grim 


one 1s gay 


p! mcess 


His princess is regal enough, but she 
would like just once to know 


feels 


what a 
plain, ordinary like. 
She finds out by running away from the 
palace one night, straight into the arms 


good time 


of an American newspaperman, Greg- 
ory Peck. Peck immediately 
that he has stumbled upon the “scoop” 
ot his career. He arranges with his pal 
Eddie Albert, to follow the two of them 
around Rome, photographing every 
crazy thing they do together 


realizes 


A i "Good 


Mi Fair. Save your money 


What starts out as a big story, ho 
ever, ends up as love. Peck must decic 
between the “scoop” and the girl. The 
decision, at least as presented here, isn't 
is easy as vou might think 

Roman Holiday was photographed, 
woul. 
that 
lovely city with such freedom and aba 
don as to suggest that the entire crew 
was also on holiday. Obviously they 
kept their eyes open for all the hun 
dreds of funny little things that peopl 
do unconsciously. To these choice bits 
of amrehearsed comedy, the script 
added some uproarious Italian types—a 
love-sick barber, an excitable taxi driv 
er, a general who swoons at the sigh 
of blood. But the best thing in the en 
tire film is Audrey Hepburn, the re 
bellious Princess Anne. This slim young 
brunette is not only graceful and beau 
tiful, but a wonderful actress as well 
With this, her first American picture 
she steps immediately into the front 
rank of film stars 

See page 30 for Movie Check List 


appropriately enough, in Kou. 
The camera roams the streets of 





Good Job With No Pay? 
Continued from page 16) 
and bring their meals and medicines 
I was helping someone who couldn't 
help himself, the same as I would want 
someone to do for me if I couldn't help 
myself. As for pay—the patients’ thanks 
were enough for me.” 
The Youth Volunteer 
founded five years ago by the Social 
Studies Department of Scott High. Each 
Youth Volunteer works on his own time 
week for 10 
work earns the students 


service was 


usually two hours a 
weeks. Their 
credits toward their diplomas. The YVS 
is part of Scott High’s program to train 
its students in citizenship 

Welfare agencies 1n the 
thank the YVS for its help. “We've de 
veloped a high respect for the way in 
the tackle 
their jobs,” says a welfare director. 

The students like YVS work, too. It 
gives them a chance to meet new peo- 
ple, make new friends, and the 
problems of their home town at first 
hand. Said one recently, “My work 


community 


which student volunteers 


see 


the YVS has shown me how much is 
being done for so many with so little 
which to work. The Community 
more enthusiastic 


—Bos STEARNS 


with 
Chest 


booster 


has one 


me!” 

This week World Week presents it- 
“AWARD FOR AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
SHIP” to the Youth Volunteer Service 
of Clifford Scott High in East Orange. 
New Jersey. 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 






































Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
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1954 
Scholastic 
Awards 


IN ART AND 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Gold Achievement Keys... Certificates of Merit... 
$16,000 in Cash... 140 Tuition Scholarships! 


HOW TO START 


Consult the rules book to learn about the many oppor- 
tunities open to you. If your art teacher has not re- 
ceived a rules book, request one from Scholastic Art 
Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. It will 


tell you whether you are in a sponsored region, and 


EXHIBITIONS AND AWARDS 


Regional exhibitions will take place in 38 sponsored 
areas, where achievement keys will be awarded. Then 
national honors will go to about 1,500 art pieces, to 
be shown at the National High School Art Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Photography winners 


just WHEN and WHERE you must submit entries. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OPEN TO YOU 


OILS 


M. Grumbacher, Inc., sponsor) 


TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS 


(The American Crayon Co., sponsor) 
OPAQUE WATER COLORS 
PASTELS, CHARCOAL, 

AND COLORED CHALK 


Weber Costello Company, sponse?) 


DRAWING INKS 


Higgins Ink Co. Inc., sponsor) 
MIXED MEDIA 

(Permanent Pigments Inc., sponsor) 
LEAD PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Co., sponsor) 


COLORED PENCIL DRAWING 


(Eagle Pencil Company, sponsor) 
CARTOONING 
(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsor) 


SILK SCREEN AND OTHER PRINTS 


(Naz-Der Company, sponsor 


GENERAL DESIGN 


(Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., sponsor) 


COSTUME DESIGN 


(McCall’s Patterns, sponsor) 


DESIGN FOR CHRISTMAS 
TREE ORNAMENTS 


(Corning Glass Works, sponsor) 


DESIGNS FOR GREETING CARDS 


(National Association of Greeting 
Card Publishers, sponsor) 


POSTERS 
Chicago Cardboord Co., sponsor) 


ILLUSTRATION 


(Famous Artists Schools, sponsor) 


SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 


(American Art Clay Co., sponsor) 


WEAVING 


(Lily Mills Company, sponsor 


will be shown at Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


JEWELRY & METALRY 
ENAMELING 


(Thomas C. Thompson Co., sponsor) 


LEATHERCRAFT 


(J. C. Larson Co., sponsor) 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
School Life, Observation of Environment, 


Christmas Scene in the U.S. A. 
(Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., sponsor) 


ART INSPIRED BY MUSIC 


Steinway Dealers Centennial 
Committee, sponsor 


AIRBRUSH AWARDS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., sponsor) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Block and White Photos, Color 
Transparencies 
(Ansco, sponsor 


STRATHMORE AWARDS 
For the best pictorial entry 
from each region 
(Strathmore Poper Company, sponsor) 








Physicians 
Prove “A 
Cuticura Clears 
Teen Age Acne 


Actual reports are: “8 out of 10 cases 
externally caused pimples relieved.” “No 
toxic after-effects.” ‘‘No allergies result- 
ing.” Skin never starved or dried up. 
Instead it is amazingly improved! Try 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment—also new 
sensational Cuticura Medicated Liquid. 
Generous sample of Cuticura Soap 
FREE and folder telling mew right way te 
wash your face. Write to Cuticura, 
Dept. SS-1,Malden 48, Mass. 





Sell your classmates 


“SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


errr rrrrrrrrrrr 
U.S. History in Colorful Poster Stamps 


Florida Series #1 now ready. 24 full color 
stamps and large album Illustrating the 
first 100 years of Florida’s fabulous his- 
tory. Send One Dollar to: 


HISTORICAL INST., Rt. 1, Box 8, Lutz, Fla. 
TT TTLeTLLLLLLLLLLLL LL 


CHICAGO 
CADEMY 
FINE ARTS 


Founded 














(f} DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Commercial Art « Drawing 
Fashion-Magazine Illustration 
interior Decoration © Cartooniag 
Dress Design » Painting 
ALL PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
— Write for free catalog Z 
902 720 Rush St. © Chisago 11, tt. 





Sell your school classmates the be: 
Graduation Name Cards in the county. Toms 


cles ildfire! 
Card Spesiattion Box 235 N, Fg oy 


22 STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONLY 


THES MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STamPs WORTH 
UP TO 2Sc! ALSO APPROVALS waive Tooayr 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 





Camden 75 New York 


COLONIAL COLLECTION 
Vu earocious collection of Hritis 
t American and other Colont 
s including Triangles, Commemo- 
on asues, Animal and Flower stamps, 
fals, High Values, all free plus ini latepte mais 
Send only 5¢ 


approvals) 
cir STAMP CoO., Dept. Fa." “Toreala, tas Caseda 


FREE STAMP zoo! 


Miagare Stamp Co., Niagare -on -the- Leake |22, Caneds 


| cr All Differeat 
WOW! GERMANY C 
® Armali With, arose 


Jamestown Stamp = Dept'S = yore Janrestown, N.Y. 

















U.N. Day Issue 


The third U. N. commemorative for 
1953 will be issued on October 24, 
United Nations Day. On that day the 
U.N. will be eight vears old. It came 
into being on October 24, 1945, when 
its charter [constitution] was approved 
at San Francisco, Calif. 

Every October 24, the U. N. issues a 
new stamp to commemorate United Na- 
tions Day. This year's commemorative 
pays tribute to the Technical Assistance 
program. It is the U. N. program to help 
build factories, homes, bridges, roads, 
and so on in underdeveloped areas. Two 
thirds of the world’s people are in need 
of such aid. 

The new stamp shows the U. N. em- 
blem inside one of three cogwheels. 


| The cogwheels stand for the technical 


help that the U. N. is providing around 
the world. The stamp comes in two de 
nominations—a 3-cent green and a 5- 
cent gray. On the border of the stamp 
are the words “United Nations” in 
English, Spanish, Russian, French, and 
Chinese. These are the five official lan- 
guages used at U. N. meetings. 

For first-day covers send a money 
order and self-addressed envelopes to: 
U. N. Postal Administration, Room 
CB-26, United Nations, N. Y. 

Self-address envelopes and enclose 
them and your money order in an outer 
envelope. Mark “First-day covers— 
Technical Assistance.” You may send 
for as many as 20 first-day covers. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: On Octo- 
ber 27, the U. S. will issue a 3-cent 
commemorative to mark the 50th anni- 
versary of the trucking industry. For 
first-day covers send self-addressed en- 
velopes (up to 10) to the Postmaster, 
Los Angeles, Calif., before October 27. 
As we went to press, the color and 
design of the trucking stamp had not 
been announced. 


bee $7 bs 

sy 
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UNITED NATIONS 
_ ASSISTANCE Ye 


UNIDAS 
SHINN SNOILWN 


NACIONES 


OBE AMHEHHBIE HAUM 
U. N. Postel Admiaistretion 
The Technical Assistance Stamp 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii iTops, don’t miss. “Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Julius Caesar. hh 
The Cruel Sea. “wwYvYThe Actress. 
“~~ Roman Holiday. “~The All- 
American. “Big Leaguer. “VY 
Island in the Sky. “Plunder of the 
Sun. “Master of Ballantras. ~ViY 
Dangerous Crossing. “Arrowhead. ~# 
Man from the Alamo. “War of the 
Worlds. “Spaceways. 

Musical: “The Band Wagon. 
errr Lill. “Little Boy Lost. 
1414So This Is Love. #Give the Girl 
a Break. 

Comedy: “Captain Paradise. ~~ 
The Titfield Thunderbolt. ~“She Had to 
Say Yes. 

Documentary: “#/A Queen Is 
Crowned. “The Sea Around Us 
Below the Sahara. 





Taking His Word for It 
She: “Where do all bugs go in the 
winter?” 
He: “Search me.” 
She: “No, thanks. 
know.” 


Just wanted to 





| clearly marked. If you keep any o' 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Ovr readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send yow in addition to any free 


| stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
| lection of other stamps known as 


“approvals.” 
compe has a price 
the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 


Each of these “approval” 


| of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 


of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastie Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 34, N Y. 


ALBUM o 10c! 


Wernas Wide Lists and pay 
KARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 








DIF. UNITED STATES 
| Includes 50 yr. olds, a C 
ratives, airmails and 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


RUSSIA ~10¢ 


“ SOVIET Rt ecg od a 
ps—onl 





XCiLINg 
lee! Bargain lists. ro 
Ss. SAPHIRG 
Box 4, Times Square giex New York 34 N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp s large (T%4rl4 tnehes) is will 
eceupy @ full page in your a i Retai 3 os 50c. Given 
FREB te approval servic: 

sTaMPs: All diff., 600, $1; 1 00 0 “32:2 2, 9008 
TATHAM STAMP CO.. SPRINGFIELD 82, MASS, 


50 STAMPS 10c 


FRANCE OR GERMANY 
PLUS APPROVALS 
Geer Stamps inc. 014 Balmoral, Setrelt & Mish. 





Se postage, 
36,000, $14 








Calif. vs. Fla. 


\ man from California was visiting 
an old friend living in Florida. Natu- 
rally they argued a good deal about 
the two states. One day they were 
walking in the garden and the Cali- 
fornian pointed to a young orange tree. 

“Now in California we grow a tree 
that size in less than a year,” he 
boasted. The Floridian stroked his 
chin. “Well I can’t say for sure,” he 
replied, “but I don’t think that tree 


was there vesterday.” 
Cappers Parmer 


Just Made It 


Wonderful achievement!” the | 
spokesman shouted. “You've broken all | 


records for a non-stop flight. How did 
vou do it?” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” the rank 
outsider answered ‘modestly, “I think 
luck had something to do with it. I 
didn’t find out until five minutes ago 
how to stop the thing.” 


American Boy 


Thatoway 
Tourist (stopping his car on road- 
side “How far is it to Smithville?” 
“Well, it’s about 24,999 the 
vay you're goin’, but if you turn 
round it’s only four.” 


Farmer 


Atten-shun! 
baw led 


awkward 


Com-pa-nee, atten-shun!” 
the drill sergeant to the 
squad 

“Com-pa-nee, lift up your left leg 
ind hold it straight in front of you!” 

By mistake one rookie held up his 


right leg, which brought it out side by | 


ide with his neighbor’s left leg. 


‘Aw right, aw right. Who's the wise | 


guy over there holding up both legs?” 
shouted the hard-boiled sergeant. 


Arithmetic Dept. 

Noah had finished the task of send- 
ing the animals of the ark into the 
four corners of the earth. On returning 
to the ark he found two snakes in his 
armchair. 

“I thought | told everyone to go 
out and multiply,” said Noah. 

“But we can't,” replied the snakes. 


“We are adders.” 
Epworth Herald 


Disappearing Act 
Mother: “Tommy, the canary has 
disappeared.” 
Tommy: “That's funny. It was there 
a minute ago when I tried to clean it 
with the vacuum cleaner.” 


31 


How’s That Again? 

Mrs. Smith, starting on a vacation, 
was puzzled as to what to do about the 
cat. Finally she hit upon a bright idea. 
She left the following note under her 
neighbor's door. 

“Dear Mrs. Brown: Would you 
please put out a little’ food each day 
for my cat? He will eat almost any- 
thing, but don’t put yourself out.” 


Christian Sctence Montter 


Chivalry 


Subway Straphanger: “Madam, you 
are standing on my foot.” 

Woman: “Oh, I beg your pardon. I 
thought it belonged to the man sitting 
down.” 








“He says he never gets tired after 
he’s had an RC!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 














PLAYING SECOND FIODLE 
BECAUSE YOUR HAIR IS A MESS ? 
WILDROOT CREAM-OIL KEEPS IT 

GROOMED NATURALLY, WITHOUT 
GREASINESS. NO DRYING ALCOHOL. 
NO HARSH SYNTHETICS . CONTAINS 
NATURES MAGIC LANOLIN. TRY 
A BOTTLE OR HANDY TUBE 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


wate TOmIC Of 





























don’t say 


when you mean 


ally 


An alley is a back street and an ally is a frignd. You're sure not to be fooled 

if you watch out for that small but important letter ‘‘e’’ that spells the diference 
between the two words. 

The letters that spell the difference between ordinary peanuts and the plump, 
fresh, tasty kind are P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S. Always look for Mr. Peanut, the 

smiling symbol of Planters, whenever you want the best in peanut flavor and 
nutritional goodness. That's true whether you preftr Peanut Butter, a peanut bar, 
or the rich, roasted peanuts in a big bagful of Planters for only 5c! 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 
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y PLANTER! 


\ Peanu! 
‘Peanut Candy-D.\ |eeeectn 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
Is g unique student-operated plan to 


encourage students to read for pleasure 


Club is organized so that all details 

ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members 


ee 


r SRSaTES! SAeU Oe ants 


_.._.Lirens Doctor 


Plan to start a Club in your class this fall. 4 | = 
Y - ° . 111%", 
Send for information and free materials. Gand 


Che Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain ~” 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 

10,000 schools now use this service which gives students benefits similar to 

those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 

Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 

that last year student members bought nearly 2,000,000 books. 
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Teen Age Book Club offers 
students a choice each 
month of sixteen 25¢ and 
35¢ books, selected by a 
board of reading experts, 


! 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ] 
] 
] 
| 
] 
] 
| 
Name } PLUS A FREE DIVIDEND 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
1 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in my class this fall. Please 
send, without cost or obligation, com- 
plete information and free materials. 


BOOK FOR EVERY FOUR 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 


School 


Add: @s 
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